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EDITORIAL 


Will the coming in of the Eisenhower Administration mean the start of a 
new age in American history, in the same way that the advent of President 
Roosevelt began a new period? Just after Eisenhower’s victory in 
November, people in England were speaking as if this would happen. 
Liberals said gloomily that a Republican government meant putting the 
Clock back; or, if there was no attempt at restoring the political ideas of 
Mr Hoover’s time, that the new policies to be followed would be no less 
reactionary in their consequences. Since then there has been a reconsidera- 
tion. More cheerful expectations are now fashionable. This has happened 
chiefly because of further reflection about the nature of American govern- 
ment to-day. 

The American political system is at once the most open and the most 
experimental in the world. Kites are flown ostentatiously before every 
important project. Those which are shot at are quickly hauled down. 
The concern of every Administration is to win the biennial elections for 
Congress and the next Presidential election. No more is one campaign 
ended than people begin to think of the next. It is administration by 
opportunism. In these conditions a government is never liable to diverge 
very far from the wishes of the electorate and unless these change radically 
over a short period, government by one party is not likely to be very 
different from that which preceded it, even though it was carried on by 
the rival party. Has there been any such great change in the public 
outlook which would make a Republican Administration, reflecting public 
opinion to-day, very different from the Democratic Administration which 
has reflected opinion during the past few years? Undoubtedly there has 
been some change: otherwise General Eisenhower would not have won. 
The mere fact of Republican victory will also have accelerated the 
process, for many people will have taken it as the signal that new ideas 
are becoming fashionable. But the important question is the extent of 
the change. This can certainly be much over-estimated. The relations 
between government and people symbolized by the term ‘Rooseveltian’ 
have become ingrained in the American mind as something normal. 
They are accepted by everybody except a few eccentrics. They are the 
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product of a twenty years’ process. Younger Republicans think in 
Rooseveltian terms as naturally as do Democrats. When Mr Hoover fell 
there was a genuine minor revolution, even though a peaceful one. This 
was because the Republican Party of that time was archaic in practising 
the arts of government. Events since then have taught the Republican Party 
the facts of modern American political life. It showed that it had at last 
learned the facts when it nominated Eisenhower instead of Taft. It is 
not likely to challenge the expressed will of the American people, nor is 
it likely to follow any policies which result in economic suffering for any 
considerable body of voters. The vote of the unemployed threw Hoover 
out, and the Republican Party to-day is not likely to think any political 
dogma worth the price of mass unemployment and consequent loss of 
office. If any of its economic policies seem about to produce serious 
unemployment, they will quite certainly be reversed —- even though the 
government does consist of ‘eight millionaires and a plumber.’ 

Admittedly there may be a field of activity in which the continuity is 
less close; and that is the one which before all others is of interest to the 
outside world. It is foreign policy. Public opinion may be less effective 
in supervising the actions of government in foreign affairs than in 
domestic ones. But in foreign policy the Executive can sometimes effec- 
tively counter Congress, as Roosevelt himself did in the two years before 
Pearl Harbour. The quality and ideas of the President may thus come to 
be decisive. The American decision in June 1950 to intervene in Korea 
was Mr Truman’s own act. Given the political situation at that time, it 
would have been quite possible for a President to have chosen to do 
otherwise. History was then made by Mr Truman’s own judgment and 
decision. 

Thus the new Administration may feel that foreign policy is a field 
in which it can make experiments. Mr Dulles is ‘purging’ the State 
Department. New men may mean new ideas. But if the Administration 
feels itself here less under popular control, it may find its initiative cur- 
tailed no less effectively in other ways. The control is by circumstances. 
For the past eighteen months, American policy has been in the clutch 
of circumstances. The courses open to it have been debated again and 
again. There was the great inquest after the fall of MacArthur. The 
China lobby and the adventurous have stated the case for full-scale 


action against China, but they have failed to convince. To the central 


body of moderate opinion, which prevails alike in Democratic and 
Republican Administrations, it remains clear that in Asian policy either 
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of the extreme courses open to America would bring disaster. America 
cannot afford to pour its limited Army into China. Neither can it evacuate 
Korea and give the Soviet bloc a huge access of prestige. So the stalemate, 
which is not checkmate, must probably continue until the circumstances 
themselves change. Similarly in Europe. The N A T O policy, the policy 
towards Germany and France, were not whims of Mr Acheson; they were 


; policies dictated by the circumstances in Europe. Under the new Adminis- 


tration there may be a shift in emphasis, and if EDC falls through, 
Germany may be brought directly into NA TO. But might not that 
have happened under Mr Acheson if, after an abandonment of E D C, 
he had been still in office? 

The changes are to be looked for in the details. Eisenhower’s Adminis- 
tration may feel itself less impelled to express certain traditional themes 
of American interest, such as the wickedness of ‘colonialism.’ It may show 
itself less concerned about the problems of French North Africa, or, if 
it is compelled to concern itself with them because of military security, 
it may be less disposed to think that they can be solved by a French 
surrender. American relations with Britain are a peculiar mixture of 
friendliness and suspicion, rivalry and co-operation. This can hardly 
change. But, at least in the early stages, a new effort may be made to 
stress the friendly and co-operative side, and to play down the other. 

It is always rash to speculate on the course which an American Adminis- 
tration will take. Who, studying Mr Roosevelt’s election programme in 
1932, could have foreseen what ‘Rooseveltism’ would mean? But if we 
are at the start of a new age in America it is because circumstances and 
public opinion are about to undergo a great change, and not because 
an Administration has come in with the intention of initiating a new era. 
Those who watch the barometer do not as yet report signs of any such 
metamorphosis. The Presidential election of 1952 may indeed be a less 
significant sign of change than the great purges in Russia and the Com- 
munist world. The instability is there, not in the Western world — with 
all its ‘contradictions.’ 

There has been much speculation about the meaning of the new 
upheaval behind the Iron Curtain. Ever since the Prague trial last 
November it has been evident that a species of ‘controlled anti-Semitism’ 
was being brought into being, both for internal purposes and as a bait 
for the Arab world. But what is now happening in Moscow appears to 


| bear out Dr Adenauer’s suggestion, in his conversation with foreign 


correspondents last month, that the struggle for the succession has begun 
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and that Soviet foreign policy is feeling the effect of domestic convulsions. | 

The more lurid features of the purge are incidental to the struggle over 

the orientation of Soviet policy in Europe and Asia. No one can say for 

certain whether the factional differences within the Kremlin hierarchy RA 
portend a decision to transfer the centre of the ‘cold war’ from Europe 

to the Far East, and to stand on the defensive along the Western glacis, | Julia 
while ‘consolidating’ the recently Sovietized territories. If such a shift Conse 
were to coincide with the coming to power of a Republican Admini- 
stration, both Russia and America may decide to seek a decision in Asia | Mr J 


rather in Europe, for the Republicans are traditionally Asia-minded. | conju 
Such a development might not be unwelcome to many Europeans; it | in in 
would certainly stimulate a rather hollow and short-lived sense of | land 
security. We may be sure that if the Russians temporarily withdraw in | ©O™™ 
the West, it will be a case of ‘reculer pour mieux sauter.’ This aim is rights 
inherent in the East German ‘purge’ which is clearly designed to facilitate =~ 


the integration of former Nazis. Rearmament may as yet proceed slowly ne a 
behind the Elbe, though the tempo will pick up if and when the European | 4. cy 
defence agreements are ratified; but ideological preparation for a Russo- ; nation 
Prussian drive against the Federal Republic is already in full swing. The | phetwe, 
imminent destruction of all surviving Communists with Western ties is} moven 
indicative of what is coming. The National-Bolshevist formula for} doubt 
Germany — alliance with Russia against the West — was worked out by Let 


Radek in 1919. It has never been. abandoned, and it retains some attrac- China 
tion for Germans brought up in the nationalist tradition. Too much may last ve: 
have been made of the Nazi come-back in Western Germany, but the { op 

only fo 


elements of a united N£%zi-Communist assault on the Federal Republic) ~. 

exist on both sides of the Elbe. The Eisenhower Administration may well | a 
meet its heaviest test in its handling of German affairs. By tradition, the | But a 
Republican Party is inclined to put more trust in Germany than British! 4,,; p, 
and French statesmanship has often thought wise. There are the makings | reyojut 
of differences here, as well as in Asia. It is not the least valuable aspect of} ‘Afte; 
Mr Churchill’s recent visit to Washington that he had an opportunity to| writes, ‘ 


lay these problems squarely before Mr Truman’s successor. establisl 
end of t 
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RACIAL EQUALITY: A REPLY 


Julian Amery 
Conservative M.P. for Preston North 


Mr John Strachey has written an article on ‘Racial Equality’.* The title 
conjures up some of the most burning issues of our age — race relations 
in industry, in education and in the fighting services; the problems of 
land tenure in a multinational community; the respective advantages of 
communal or common roll elections; the control of immigration; and the 
rights and duties of the foreign investor. Mr Strachey leaves all these 
nettles ungrasped. Instead he treats us to a dissertation on Western 
policy in the Far and Middle East. His message here boils down to saying 
that the principle of racial equality requires that the U S should appease 
the Chinese Communists and that Britain should appease Middle Eastern 
nationalism. This is intellectual stucco. There is no necessary connection 
between the doctrine of racial equality and the appeasement of hostile 
movements. The two are only linked in Mr Strachey’s mind by the 
doubtful inspiration of his own deep-seated defeatism. 

Let us consider, first, the section of his article which is devoted to 
China and the Far East. No question of racial equality arises here. The 
last vestiges of Western privileges in China were surrendered to General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government before the outbreak of the civil war. The 
only foreigners who have special rights in China to-day are the Russians 
with their concessions at Port Arthur, Dairen and on the Manchurian 
railways. Mr Strachey makes no reference to this interesting development. 
But then his main concern, here, is not with racial equality. It is rather 
that Britain and the U S should recognize the finality of the Communist 
revolution in China. - 

‘After 45 years of revolution, civil war, foreign invasion and chaos,’ he 
writes, ‘China has at length been unified under a strong régime.’ Does the 
establishment of a Communist Government in China really mark the 
end of the Chinese revolution? Perhaps. Yet nations, like individuals, as 
Mr Strachey should know, sometimes recant Communism. It is quite 
possible that the new régime in China has come to stay. It is remarkable, 


however, that a man who has had to change his views as often as Mr 


* The Twentieth Century, January 1953- 
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Strachey, should make such sweeping assertions about the deep-seated 
processes at work among the Chinese people. In any case, the apparent 
permanence of a régime is not in itself a reason for according it par- 
ticularly benevolent treatment. General Franco has been unchallenged 
master of Spain for thirteen years, but Mr Strachey has hardly been 
among the most prominent protagonists of a rapprochement with the 
present Spanish régime. 

Mr Strachey’s main anxiety is that the United States should at once 
abandon its support of General Chiang Kai-shek, recognize the Com- 
munist Government and seat it on the Security Council. Assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that such steps were reasonable in themselves, we 
have to consider whether this is the proper time to take them. What is 
the present state of our, let alone America’s, relations with Communist 
China? We have accorded full recognition to their Government and sought 
to accredit a diplomatic mission to it. They have declined to return the 
compliment. They have confiscated British interests without payment of 
compensation. They have imprisoned British businessmen and refused 
them access to their own consular representatives. In Korea, their armies 
and air forces are arrayed against our own and other United Nations 
forces. In Indo-China, they give aid and comfort to the Viet Minh 
insurrection against our French allies. It is questionable whether we 
should continue to maintain diplomatic relations with Peking in such 
circumstances. The only justification for so doing is that Britain recog- 
nized the new Chinese Government before the latter intervened in support 
of the aggressors in the Korean War. For the U S, however, to take the 
step of recognizing Communist China and bringing her on to the 
Security Council now, before peace is concluded in Korea, would be to 
encourage policies of aggression and expropriation all over the world. It 
would also be to deny that we are fighting in Korea on behalf of the 
United Nations and in defence of collective security. There may well 
come a time when relations between the Western world and Communist 
China can be put on a happier footing. But to grant the demands of 
Peking now, as Mr Strachey suggests, would not be to apply the principle 
of racial equality, but to return to the kowtow. 

Mr Strachey fears that American policy towards China may lead to a 
general war in the Far East. He goes on to argue that such a war would 
be ‘hopeless and unnecessary’ and that it would be one ‘which the British 
people did not believe to be justified and in which no British Government 
could induce them to fight.’ 

It is interesting to know that Mr Strachey can be as sweeping in his 
statements about the British people as he is about the Chinese. His 
remarks on the wars the British people will or will not fight must certainly 
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command attention, coming as they do from one who was recently 
Secretary of State for War. For my part, however, I believe it is pre- 
sumptuous nonsense to dogmatize upon what the British people will do 
in unforeseeable circumstances. Much must depend upon who is the 
aggressor in any such conflict as Mr Strachey envisages; much upon the 
extent to which national or imperial interests are endangered; much 
upon the general state of international relations. All of us hope, of course, 
that no such conflict will take place. I believe, however, that if the Chinese 
were to attack our French allies in Indo-China in force, there would be 
no great political difficulty - though the material difficulties might prove 
insuperable — in sending British troops to take their place alongside those 
of France. We cannot, of course, give a blank cheque to our French or 
our American allies. But Mr Strachey will have done a grave disservice 
to his own countrymen and to the cause of peace if his article in any way 
encourages the leaders in Peking to believe that Britain will never, in any 
circumstances, take part in a war in the Far East. 

One implication of Mr Strachey’s argument is that U S policy in the 
Far East needs to be restrained, presumably by Britain and the Common- 
wealth. Considering the provocation to which they have been subjected, 
the U S have already shown considerable restraint of their own accord. 
President Truman’s dismissal of General MacArthur is a case in point. 
Be this as it may, it is plainly of the greatest importance that Britain 
should be in a position to exercise her influence over the course of events 
in the Far East. This brings me to another main part of Mr Strachey’s 
argument. 

Britain can only exercise her influence effectively in the Far East, or 
indeed anywhere else in the world, if she can speak and act with the 
support of a united Commonwealth. Now the unity of the Commonwealth 
depends, among other things, upon the knowledge of its members that, 
both in peace and war, the United Kingdom will bring its power and 
influence to bear in their support. This is not always easy to arrange. 
The Almighty in his infinite wisdom saw fit to divide the Commonwealth 
into two main parts. In the West lie the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
West Indies and West Africa; in the East, New Zealand, Australia,. 
Malaya, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, East Africa and South Africa, spread 
out in a great semi-circle round the Indian Ocean. Between these two 
parts of the Commonwealth lies the land bridge of the Middle East, over 
which run the most direct sea and air routes joining the different countries 
of the Commonwealth together. 

These lines of communication are assured in peace, and at least de- 
fended in time of war, by a network of British land and air bases situated 
in different countries of the Middle East. Furthermore, these bases pro- 
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vide the possibility of forming armies which can be brought to bear in an 
emergency not only in the Middle East itself, but in Southern Europe and 
in the whole region of the Indian Ocean. Mr Strachey, however, now 
tells us that we should abandon these bases - in the name of racial 
equality. 

Mr Strachey argues that to maintain bases in Middle Eastern countries 
against their wishes is not to treat them as equals. This is doubtful logic 
and of uncertain application. In Europe, of course, we find American and 
British troops established on the soil of other countries. Does this involve 
racial discrimination? Mr Strachey does not seem to think so, presumably 
because the Continental Governments have given their approval to the 
presence of foreign troops in their countries. Are we to conclude from this 
that our bases in Iraq are justifiable because the Iraqi Government 
agrees to their being continued, and that in Egypt they are unjustifiable 
because the Egyptian Government is opposed to them? The principle of 
equal rights for all states — however constituted - may or may not-be 
valid. It can certainly not be identified with the principle of racial equality. 
What Mr Strachey is in fact saying is that the rights or pretensions of any 
of the successor states of the Ottoman Empire should be allowed to inter- 
rupt and choke the lifelines of the British Commonwealth. Reading his 
argument on all this, I was reminded of an anecdote about the signing of 
the treaty of Brest Litovsk. The Austrian representative on that occasion, 
a diplomat of the old school, kissed the hand of Klara Zetkin who had 
accompanied Trotsky to the conference. ‘Drop it, old man,’ she said to 
him. ‘The times are too grave for such nonsense.” 

Mr Strachey writes, indeed, of the need for ‘a well considered defence 
scheme’ to safeguard the Middle East_against attack from the Soviet 
Union. The danger from the north is very real; and it is essential that the 
free countries should join together to meet it in the Middle East as in 
Europe. The setting up of a Middle Eastern Defence Organization, 
however, is not in itself a substitute for the maintenance of Britain’s 
special position in the Middle Eastern region. We have to guard against 
the Russian danger. But we shall still have to safeguard our imperial 
communications even if the Russian danger should pass. Once the Middle 
East position is abandoned, our communications with Malaya become 
precarious; contact with the Indian sub-continent will decline; and the 
safest way from Australia to Britain will lie, not through the Suez but the 
Panama Canal. How will you influence American policy in the Far East 
if that should happen, Mr Strachey? 

In the last paragraph of his article, Mr Strachey at last turns to the 
African Continent. “The principle of racial equality,’ he writes, ‘must be 
asserted without compromise.’ An admirable sentiment. But how is it to 
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be made reality? Are we to suspend the Constitutions of the East and 
Central African colonies, close their Legislative Councils and use troops 
to break strike action by the white trade unions? It is doubtful whether 
Mr Strachey’s principle can be applied, in the short run at least, by any 
other means. But on these and other related issues, Mr Strachey prefers 
to remain silent. I understand his silence: the problem is truly intractable. 
But unless you are prepared at least to face it, don’t write articles on 
Racial Equality. 

The problems of a multiracial community vary according to the nature 
and origins of the racial mixture. The British entered India as traders 
and allies of the different warring Indian factions. It was a long time 
before they became masters of the whole sub-continent. Even then, the 
tradition of racial harmony survived until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. English traders and officials married such Indian girls as the caste 
laws and Islam allowed, took them to Government House and were buried 
by their side. Then came the steamship and with it the white woman. 
From anxiety for the future of her children, or from fear of competing 
Indian beauty, she introduced a colour bar and brought the era of mixed 
marriages to an end. In so doing, she may have sealed the doom of the 
Raj. Things would have been easier if even one or two of the leaders of 
Congress had had a maiden aunt in Kent! 

Another reason for the colour bar in India is worth recalling. The 
young British official or company employee was usually much poorer, 
and often less intellectually brilliant, than many of the Indians he had to 
govern. In those circumstances, and in that age, it became important to 
the maintenance of his authority that he should be preserved from too 
intimate contacts in the club or the home. In Africa, the problem from 
the first has been entirely different. It has been essentially economic and 
social. The barrier between black and white has been a class barrier. 
Save for a few tribal chiefs - in Uganda, for instance, and in Barotse - 
there was no native cultured class with which the invading whites might 
have associated. The early British settlers did, indeed, intermarry with 
different African tribes. But the well-to-do settler or business man of the 
later years of the nineteenth century could no more be expected to mix 
with his black workers in Africa than with his white ones at home. 

So long as the economic gulf between black and white remained wide, 
the colour bar seemed natural enough, and exceptions to it were frequent. 
The problem became aggravated, however, by a double development. 
On the one hand, there grew up an African class seeking skilled employ- 
ment. On the other, there appeared white skilled workers and small 
shopkeepers determined to prevent competition from the African with 
his lower standard of living. The colour bar has thus fallen at its sharpest 
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between the most advanced African, anxious to improve his lot, and the 
least developed European, anxious only to defend his present advantages. 

The different colonial Powers have sought to solve this problem each 
after its own fashion. The Belgians, in the Congo, have taught the African 
skilled trades but have resolutely turned their backs on any question of 
self-government. The French, in predominantly Equatorial regions, have 
not been faced to any serious extent with the problem of European settle- 
ment. They have sought, however, to meet the natural desire of the African 
for political advance by giving their African colonies direct representation 
in the parliamentary institutions of France. The British solution has had, 
in some respects, the worst of both worlds. Our emphasis on the virtues 
of self-government has led to the extension of representative institutions 
at least to the European sections of the different colonial communities. 
This, by a natural process, has conferred influence on the European 
skilled workers and small shopkeepers who have been able, by virtue 
of their majority vote, to block the advance of the African in the economic 
scale. By a curious combination of circumstances, it is the European 
capitalists, in their search for cheaper labour, who are in favour of African 
progress, while the European trade unionists seek to hold the Africans 
back, so as to defend their own wage levels and standards. 

The concept of self-government creates a further problem. So long 
as there is no question of a transfer of sovereignty, no one is much con- 
cerned by the appointment of a European or an African to a position of 
authority. As soon, however, as self-government is even under discussion, 
every appointment involves the surrender of a key position to this or that 
community. In these circumstances, the rivalry between Europeans, 
Asians and Africans becomes increasingly acute. 

What is the solution to these problems? As I write these words a Comet 
is bearing me southward towards Johannesburg. In a few minutes we shall 
land at Beirut, our second stopping point. To try to give the answers now 
would be to rival the presumption of Mr Strachey. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE AND AFTER 
I. TOWARDS FREE STERLING 


Paul Bareau 


Deputy City Editor, the News Chronicle 


The Commonwealth economic conference, to which the highest Ministerial 
representatives were attracted, is not the first such meeting that should 
not be judged by its communiqué. Official communiqués tend to vary in 
inverse proportion to the importance of the discussions to which they 
refer, in the amount of information they divulge. This particular con- 
ference, concerned as it was with the most intimate details of future 
commercial and monetary policy, could only be officially reported at its 
close in the most guarded and general terms. When’a group of Common- 
wealth Ministers discusses, as this one did, what it proposes to do in the 
realm of sterling exchange policy, how and when to make sterling con- 
vertible, and what form to give to this convertibility, whether to adhere 
to fixed rates of exchange or to let the pound go free, these are not 
matters that can be shouted from the house-tops. Enough embarrassment 
has already been caused by the indiscretions of the Australian Prime 
Minister in divulging that precise plans for the convertibility of sterling 
were, in fact, drawn up at the conference, their exact timing and appli- 
cation depending on such factors as the results of future discussions with 
Western Europe and the United States. Even this was giving the inter- 
national trader and speculator a little more information than he should 
have and than is good for the future course of international trade and 
payments. In all the circumstances, some of the ponderous criticism 
aimed at the communiqué for not saying more precisely what took place 
during the conference, and the implied suggestion that the conference 
was a failure, must be regarded as naive. 

This economic conference differed from others in the series of such 
meetings. In the first place, it was held in an atmosphere of comparative 
economic calm and convalescence. Since the end of the war, economic 
meetings of the Commonwealth family have all too often been called at 
moments of crisis. Since these financial crises have followed one another 
at fairly regular two-year intervals, the Finance Ministers of the Common- 
wealth have tended to meet on each occasion under the shadow of 
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pending doom - not exactly the best reminder of the benefits conferred 
by membership of this political club or its monetary counterpart, the 
sterling area. The meeting which preceded this last conference, that of 
January 1952, attended by Finance Ministers only, was perhaps the 
grimmest of the series. Sterling was then under such pressure that gold 
was bleeding away from our economic arteries at a rate which would 
have emptied them in little more than six months. Drastic steps had to 
be taken to defend what was left of the reserve by import cuts aimed not 
merely against the non-sterling world, but within the sterling area 
itself; Australia, for example, was in such deficit with all its trading 
partners, including Britain, that it was imperilling the balance of the 
whole group. The grim atmosphere in which this earlier conference was 
held none the less had its merits. It presented all concerned with the fact 
that if the sterling area was to be the chronic victim of a regular sequence 
of two-yearly financial crises, it was bound to disintegrate, and the pound 
itself was certain to lose its status as one of the great currencies of inter- 
national trade. This revelation in its turn stimulated the courage to set 
in motion and sustain the harsh economic policies that were needed if 
solvency was to be restored. As Johnson used to say, ‘It clears a man’s 
mind wonderfully to know that he is to be hanged in a fortnight.’ 

The twelve months which were to intervene between this and the 
latest conference were months of retrenchment, of dearer money, of 
moderately successful attempts to disinflate. The result was an astonishing 
improvement in the economic position not only of Britain but the whole 
sterling area. The British balance of payments is again on an even keel, 
the gold and dollar reserve is increasing, the earlier restrictions on 
imports have been partially eased. It was in this atmosphere of greater 
calm that the Commonwealth Prime Ministers were able to meet and 
to make their longer-term plans for consolidating and extending the 
respite gained. In these plans, great emphasis was placed on problems 
of development. There is no doubt that if the sterling area is to achieve 
solvency in its relations with the dollar world on the basis of ‘trade not 
aid,’ it will have to increase the production of goods which can either 
earn more dollars, or save dollars by being substituted for material 
which must now be imported from the United States and Canada. 
Apart from this pure balance-of-payments consideration, the level of 
welfare of the Commonwealth, its economic stability, and therefore the 
chance of its survival as a homogenous political unit, depend very largely 
on raising productivity and incomes in the poorer parts of this vast area. 
It is right, therefore, that a high place should be given to various develop- 
ment: projects, but the prominence given thereto in the communiqué 
was somewhat in the nature of window-dressing. No new projects were 
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hatched in the course of the conference. No existing project had its 
tempo accelerated. All that was done was to give a general blessing to 
the existing programmes for development, and to marshal these projects 
in some order of priority, giving the highest place to those which justified 
it on balance-of-payments considerations. No great claims can even be 
made for the parallel decision on the part of big City institutions, led by 
the Bank of England, to form a new company to finance Commonwealth 
development. It is not machinery that the Commonwealth needs in the 
great task of capital projects. Machinery is there in abundance, in the 
issuing houses and the specialized institutions of the City of London. 
What is lacking is an adequate supply of new savings and the provision 
by British industry of those machines, vehicles and other forms of 
capital goods which the Commonwealth needs, but which all too often 
of late it has been able to buy only in the dollar world. The new finance 
company will not add one iota to the flow of savings; it will in itself 
achieve none of the required adjustment of British industry from the 
production of consumer to that of capital goods. None the less, it will 
serve a useful purpose, if only by acting as a post-box, receiving all the 
projects of development conceived in the Commonwealth, sorting out 
the wheat from the chaff, and passing the more promising to the right 
quarters. 

The conference communiqué also deals at some length with hopes for 
launching commodity stabilization schemes. These passages, too, may be 
regarded as makeweights. It is self-evident that the primary producing 
countries of the Commonwealth want assured markets and stable prices 
for their produce. Whether they will get them must depend mainly on 
the attitude of the United States. But whether they should get them is 
yet another matter. The pattern of world demand, whether for com- 
modities or for manufactured goods, is ever changing. Long-term plans 
for stabilizing prices and providing guaranteed sale of commodities, can 
be obstacles to that elasticity which is the basic condition of economic 
health. The United States, as by far the largest buyer of commodities in 
the world, has certain responsibilities towards its customers and allies. 
Whea the American Government undertakes bulk-purchasing it should 
do so with reasonable restraint. When it approaches the limits of its 
requirements it should decelerate its purchases with equal restraint. In 
other words, it should not switch from bulk buying to bulk boycott, as 
has all too often been the case in recent years. But beyond enjoining this 
kind of moderation on governmental trade, and exhorting the United 
States to maintain a reasonable stability in its total national income, 
there is little that can with advantage be done in protecting the interests 
of primary producers. Those interests will not be best served by rigid 
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international agreements which fix prices and hamper the functioning 
of the market mechanism. 

Perhaps the most startling passages of the communiqué were those 
dealing with trade policy. These reveal beyond all doubt that the doctrine 
of Empire free trade is now dead. The British Government went out of 
its way during the course of the discussions to raise the issue of Imperial 
preference, and to suggest that an approach be made to the other 
signatories of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to secure a 
waiver on the existing restrictions which prevent the establishment of 
new preferences. This suggestion was turned down. The majority of the 
member countries represented at the conference felt that any such 
approach would not advance the agreed objective of restoring multi- 
lateral trade throughout the world. It may well be that the initiative of 
the British Government in raising this issue was tactical and not intended 
to secure its ostensible objective. There can be very few responsible 
Ministers who believe that the economic salvation of the Commonwealth 
can be sought and found within the Commonwealth itself. There was, 
however, a considerable volume of uninstructed opinion among Con- 
servative back-benchers who still clung to the cosy illusions of an autarchic, 
insulated and wholly independent Commonwealth, free alike of the 
influence of the United States and of the Soviet bloc. Those illusions 
must lie shattered by now. The rest of the Commonwealth will have none 
of this approach. The club as a whole is unmistakeably committed to the 
cause of multilateral trade which means, utlimately, the cause of non- 
discrimination in international commerce. It is also the cause of maximum 
co-operation with the United States and Canada, whose commercial 
policies have always been hitched to non-discrimination. 

The future policy for sterling was the most discussed subject of the 
conference, and that least commented on in the communiqué. A mere 
sentence dismisses it. ‘An integral part of any effective multilateral 
system is the restoration of the convertibility of sterling, but it can only 
be reached by progressive stages.’ Little more than this could be said in 
the circumstances. But it is clear from much that has happened since the 
conference that a plan was worked out in some detail, that the ‘stages’ 
referred to in the communiqué have been defined, and that the timing 
must depend on discussions with the countries of Western Europe, and 
above all with the United States. In assessing the character of this pro- 
gress towards greater freedom for sterling, and ultimately towards 
convertibility, it should be borne in mind that important restrictions on 
convertibility will in any case persist. In the first place, convertibility 
will only apply, for some time at least, to sterling coming into the posses- 
sion of firms and people residing outside the sterling area. There is no 
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hope of a sterling area resident being given the freedom to transfer his 
money abroad, to travel and spend as he likes, to export and leave the 
proceeds of his sales in a foreign currency. Some form of exchange control 
will probably be with us for many years. The concession of convertibility 
will be restricted at first to non-resident sterling balances and, moreover, 
to sterling proceeds from ordinary trading transactions. A Frenchman 
selling wine, or a Belgian selling flax to Britain will (if his own exchange 
control allows it, or if he can evade it) be allowed to convert his sterling 
income into dollars. But to a very large extent this form of convertibility 
already exists. Americans or Canadians who export goods for sterling can 
automatically convert their sterling into dollars on the official market. 
Any Dutchman holding sterling can, if he so wishes, convert it into 
dollars in the market for ‘cheap’ sterling, and can now do so at no more 
than a 3 per cent. discount under the official price. Technical converti- 
bility, in that sense, means very little and threatens very few dangers. 

The much more serious reservations which must be made regarding 
convertibility are on the score of the parallel question of import policy. 
‘Convertibility’ of sterling, to an American or Canadian, means freedom 
to export his goods to a sterling country without’ having to go through 
the hoop of import licensing. True convertibility of sterling should mean 
freedom on the part of residents in the sterling area to import dollar 
goods. This kind of convertibility is unlikely to come in the near future. 
Scarcity of dollars will continue to make it necessary to restrict imports 
from the dollar world. And yet, if there is to be any advance towards 
convertibility it should go hand in hand with some easing of the restric- 
tions on imports from dollar and other hard currency countries. To make 
the pound technically convertible, and then to restrict by import licensing 
and other devices the freedom with which sterling is, in fact, converted 
into dollars and other currencies, would be to make a mockery of con- 
vertibility. This was realized during the Commonwealth Conference, and 
what was said in the communiqué about the need to strive for a system 
of multilateral trade can be taken as a clear indication that there is no 
intention to prevaricate on this issue — giving the shadow without the 
substance of convertibility. At the same time it must be understood that 
with the prevailing shortage of dollars, whether in reserve or as current 
trading income, there can be no question of an immediate and complete 
removal of the obstacles that are maintained on dollar imports. All that 
can be promised is that the road in this direction will be travelled as 
rapidly as possible. 

For such progress three conditions are needed. First, the domestic 
policies of Britain and other sterling countries must continue to resist 
the temptations of ease and inflation. Let us therefore expect no let-up 
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in Britain this year in the policy of scarce and dear money. Let there be 
no false hopes of an easy Budget studded with generous tax remissions. 
Secondly, there must be arrangements with Western Europe to travel 
the road to convertibility and multilateral trade together. In particular, 
these other countries must undertake not to shape their sterling trade, 
and restrict their sterling imports, so as to accumulate pounds for the 
sole purpose of converting them into dollars. These discussions are about 
to begin within the framework of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. Thirdly, there must be arrangements with the 
United States. Assurances must be obtained that the Republican Adminis- 
tration will adhere to the ‘trade not aid’ formula. There must be some 
promise of stabilization credits to be used in case of need to underpin the 
newly convertible pound. This might be achieved through a general 
writing-up of the price of gold — though on present indications the new 
American Administration will not take kindly to this proposal. If these 
pre-conditions to convertibility can be secured, the administrative steps 
that will take sterling towards the objective should provide few difficulties. 
Among the more important will be the reopening of free markets for 
many commodities still in the grip of government trading - copper, 
grains, cotton futures, gold. If merchants in these reopened markets can 
buy and sell where they like, the sterling used for their transactions will, 
in fact, be convertible. Another step which the authorities are already 
taking is to mop up supplies of those various types of sterling which feed 
the markets for ‘cheap’ sterling. If sterling is to be convertible, there can 
be only one type of external sterling in current commercial use. There- 
fore, further arrangements may have to be made to tie up, or otherwise 
remove, some of the excessive sterling balances which, in the hands of 
overseas holders, provide a potential threat to sterling. Meanwhile, every 
opportunity should be seized to make sterling more widely used in inter- 
national transactions. 

There is no mistaking the direction or the general character of the road 
that will take the sterling area to real solvency, and the pound to con- 
vertibility. A great many doubts remain about the readiness of other 
countries concerned to play the role required of them. Perhaps greater 
doubts still prevail about the readiness of the sterling countries, and of 
Britain in particular, to accept the economic discipline involved. The 
year 1953 will reveal in which manner these doubts will be resolved. 
It will be a fateful choice, for it will decide whether the free world walks 
as one or whether it will remain divided by the dollar gap and all the 
discrimination in trade and payments and personal intercourse that goes 
with it. 
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II. BARRIERS TO AGREEMENT 


J. D. B. Miller 
Staff tutor at the University of Sydney, now studying in London 


The communiqué of the Commonwealth conference, issued on 
December 11th, made a few things plain and left a number of others 
obscure. While stating that each Commonwealth country would try to 
check inflationary tendencies so as to reduce the demand for imports, it 
did not say how they would go about it. While pledging them to develop 
industries which would either earn or save dollars, and to discourage 
development of ‘a less sound and permanent kind’, it laid down no 
principle of deciding what forms of development were unsound and 
impermanent. It stressed the need for co-operation with Europe and the 
USA, but did not indicate what burdens this co-operation would 
involve, and what inducements the Commonwealth countries would hold 
out to make co-operation acceptable to those other countries. Although 
the conference had discussed commodity prices, in which all the overseas 
realms and Britain are vitally interested, the communiqué said nothing 
more definite than that ‘each commodity must be considered on its 
merits, in the light of the conditions prevailing at the time’. 

These omissions from the communiqué reveal the conflict of interest 
which prevents the Commonwealth from functioning as an economic 
unit. Each country is anxious to raise its living standards, and to do so in 
its own way. In some instances there is competition between individual 
countries for capital or markets. But the main difference of interest lies 
between the United Kingdom on the one hand and the primary-pro- 
ducing territories on the other. A Commonwealth-wide commodity 
agreement is impossible because their interests lie in high prices, while the 
United Kingdom’s lie in low prices. Agreement on a Commonwealth- 
wide development programme is impossible because the overseas realms 
have aims which differ from those which current opinion in the United 
Kingdom would wish them to have. The British view is that development 
should concentrate on food, fibre and mineral production, so that the 
sterling area may become less dependent upon dollar sources for these 
primary products, and markets may be provided for British manufactured 
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goods. An irrigation scheme is good; a proposal to manufacture motor 
cars is bad. Overseas, however, the situation looks different. The primary- 
producing countries want to maintain and expand their primary indus- 
tries, which earn foreign currency for them, but they want to develop 
manufactures as well. Indeed, the growth of efficiency in farming or 
mining, in countries largely devoted to those primary industries, may 
itself create a demand for manufacturing industry. Efficiency means 
mechanization, and in the long run mechanization means fewer men on 
the farms and in the mines, and more to be employed in the cities: only 
manufactures can provide such employment, unless a totally new pattern 
of service industries is somehow devised. In any case, the overseas countries 
want manufactures because they know from bitter experience how 
sensitive primary industries are to world prices, and how rapid and 
widespread is the decline in income which they suffer when the world 
market is not clamouring for their food, fibres or minerals. From Sydney 
or Cape Town or Colombo, a local motor-car industry does not look the 
extravagance it seems from London. It becomes a means of diversifying 
economic activity, a stabilizing force in case of depression. 

This difference of interest and viewpoint is not new in the history of 
the Commonwealth. For nearly a century the overseas territories, first 
as colonies and then as dominions, have sought to build up their economies 
in ways which suited themselves rather than Britain. They have sought 
sheltered markets for their primary products, and the right to plan their 
own development. What is new is the sudden decline in Britain’s power 
to influence the younger countries against policies which conflict with 
British interests. In the 1920’s and ’30’s, although Britain could no 
longer influence policy overseas to the same extent as in the nineteenth 
century, when the Indian economy could be turned upside down to suit 
Lancashire, it was still possible for the City of London to threaten a 
withdrawal of finance from Commonwealth governments unless they 
changed their internal policies. In the 1920’s one Australian state govern- 
ment conducted a running fight with the City, which held that its land 
policies endangered British pastoral interests; in the depression of the 
early 1930’s British financial opinion was a powerful influence upon the 
social and economic policies of Australian governments desperate for 
financial help; immediately before World War II, New Zealand was in 
a condition approaching economic siege, allegedly because it was not 
prepared to follow financial policies approved by the City. None of this 
can happen now. A country with a large investible surplus can give 
orders to its capital-hungry dependents; but a country on the knife-edge 
of a payments deficit, as Britain is to-day, cannot dictate to independent 
countries like those of the Commonwealth. 
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It is important to remember that the economic strength of the overseas 
countries has increased as Britain’s has declined. Their national incomes, 
swollen by high receipts from primary products and by booming industrial 
development in the war and post-war years, have risen, and with them 
the demand for imports. Their economic growth coincides with an increase 
in political power and responsibility, and a determination to act as 
independent states on the world stage, which mark a real difference from 
the 1930’s.* The combination of economic growth and enhanced political 
opportunity means that the overseas countries are in a better position, 
and of a more definite mind, to pursue independent economic policies 
than ever before. In most cases these policies aim at self-sufficiency or at 
least at insulation against the shocks of the world economy. 

This autarkic tendency might well render the Commonwealth a 
nullity as an economic unit, if it were not for the fact that most members 
of the Commonwealth are also members of the sterling area, an associa- 
tion of countries which hold their currency reserves in sterling and 
present a common front to the dollar. It was the sterling area, rather 
than the Commonwealth, whose affairs were being discussed in London 
in November and December, despite the fact that not all its members 
were present (Eire being a notable exception) and that Canada, a dollar 
country, was. To call it a ‘Commonwealth’ conference was forgivable and 
perhaps unavoidable, but it was misleading. The communiqué makes 

sense only if it is read as a sterling area manifesto, with the inadequate 
gold and dollar reserve in the background. The absence of any reference 
to Canada is then explained, as are the other omissions referred to above. 
However, while the sterling area is a recognizable financial unit, which 
wants to make and save dollars, it has no other existence. When it leaves 
the banking ledger to take shape in terms of economic decisions and 
activities, it becomes a body with no economic cohesion, whose members 
have diverse aims and interests along with varying degrees of political 
attachment to the United Kingdom. 
The point may be illustrated by reference to Mr Menzies’s explanation 
on his return to Australia that 


we were not undertaking to control how any one of us should handle our 
internal problems of development. For example, any suggestion that 


* Cf. the Australian Minister for External Affairs, Mr R. G. Casey, justifying 
Australia’s separate diplomatic representation: ‘It is not in keeping with Aus- 
tralia’s position in the British Commonwealth that any other country, however 
intimately associated with her, should be the mouthpiece of Australian policy 
and views, and responsible for guarding Australian interests abroad’. ( The Conduct 
of Australian Foreign Policy, in Current Notes, Canberra, September 1952.) 
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Australian manufacturing is to be cut back or that the search for improving 
living standards is to be modified or abandoned, is quite untrue.* 


Harried by Australian manufacturers who want import cuts retained, 
and by a Labour Party which connects as cause and effect the anti- 
inflationary policies of his government and the growth of unemployment, 
Mr Menzies may be taken as typical of the Commonwealth leader who 
agrees to common policies in London and finds, on his return home, 
that those policies, however vaguely and obliquely phrased, have been 
interpreted as an attack on the local standard of living. Indeed, investiga- 
tion will show that the phrase ‘standard of living’ is used much more by 
politicians from overseas than by those from Britain. Especially in the 
Antipodes, it stands for an assumption that there is a basic standard 
which is not simply what the economy will yield but the criterion by 
which to judge all economic activities. If they support or raise the 
standard, they are good; if not, bad. This is still heterodoxy in Britain, but 
it has been orthodoxy in Australia and New Zealand for half a century, 
and it is the principle that animates the economic policies of the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth. It is in itself an epitome of the divergent 
economic courses which Britain and the Queen’s other realms have 
taken. While Britain looks to delicate shifts in the terms of trade, coupled 
with greater productivity, to increase her prosperity, they seek autarkic 
arrangements which will safeguard an existing standard of life. More 


nearly self-sufficient in food and raw materials, trade is to them a means | 


of obtaining extra wealth — not, as it is for Britain, the instrument of 
obtaining the means to wealth. The situation is the opposite of that which 


' 


é 
' 


obtained in the eighteenth century: to-day the overseas territories are | 


mercantilist, the United Kingdom more the exponent of flexibility in 
international trade. Each country has obtained the freedom to practise 
the degree of mercantilism that suits it, and this freedom it guards jealously. 

But the special feature of the post-war period has been the insatiable 
hunger of the overseas members of the sterling area, along with the rest 
of the non-Communist world, for dollars. No independent member of the 
Commonwealth (except, of course, Canada) can count on earning enough 
dollars regularly to make it independent of the sterling area’s dollar pool, 
replenished by the high earnings of the colonies. This is what keeps the 


independent realms in the sterling area, despite their divergent domestic | 


policies, and provides the strongest basis for a common policy, if it is ever 
to be attained. 

The United Kingdom and the overseas territories are thus likely to 
harmonize in economic policy only if both are fully seized of the serious- 


* The Times, December 2gth, 1952. 
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ness of the gold and dollar position, and if they share responsibility for 
maintaining the reserves. At present that responsibility is Britain’s alone: 
sterling is her currency, and she, as the banker, has formal responsibility 
if the reserves fall. The other sterling countries are not directly accountable 
for drawings which drain the pool to a dangerous level. Only when 
Commonwealth Finance or Prime Ministers meet is there any high-level 
discussion of sterling area policy; and thereafter each country is left to 
interpret policy in its own way. It is no wonder that interpretations differ 
amongst countries whose interests all lie in the direction of increased 
imports and which do not have to match dollar imports with dollar 
exports. So long as the frantic quest for dollars continues, along with this 
independence of interpretation, we may expect periodic sterling crises. 

The remedy is either to share responsibility, by strengthening the 
central machinery of the sterling area, or to make each member-country 
responsible for living within its own dollar means. Both these suggestions 
have been put forward by Mr Hugh Gaitskell, who, as an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, knows the difficulty of managing the sterling area in 
its present form.* The former, which he favours, means running counter 
to all the Commonwealth trends of recent years, which have been away 
from binding commitments and permanent machinery; but it is none 
the worse for that. Even when we admit the elusive character of the 
Commonwealth, we cannot expect it to do things, to take action, unless 
its members sometimes enter into some formal commitments. If, as has 
been suggested here, all the members except Canada have a common 
interest in increasing the joint gold and dollar reserves, then the way is 
open to create some new institution which will enable the sterling area 
members to control the reserves jointly. A joint venture (which is what 
the sterling area is, after all) should be run by all the partners. They 
should make rules to govern their own conduct, and stick to them; if 
domestic pressures prevent them from doing so, then the way will be open 
for Mr Gaitskell’s second suggestion. 

This has the disadvantage, from the standpoint of the overseas realms, 
of leaving Britain with the dollar proceeds of the colonies to spend on 
herself and them, while each independent member has to fend for itself. 
Britain would be better off than she is now, provided she could retain 
control over the colonies’ economies and prevent them from demanding 
the right to use their own dollars in their own interests. The scheme 
would certainly make each present member of the sterling area more 
frugal in the use of dollars. But from Britain’s standpoint it would have 
the disadvantage of removing the one vital interest which the Common- 


* New Statesman and Nation, December 2oth, 1952. 
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wealth countries have at present in common, and possibly weakening the 
whole Commonwealth relationship. 

There are, then, three possibilities for the sterling area: a continuation 
of the present lopsided system of control, with its standing temptation to 
irresponsibility on the part of the overseas realms; a strengthening of joint 
control over sterling area policy, which would throw the onus more upon 
those realms, but might mean that their divergent domestic demands 
prevented them from following the policy they had worked out together; 
and a dispersal of responsibility for dollar spending, with the possibility 
that it might threaten what unity at present exists in the Commonwealth 
as a whole. None is particularly satisfactory; but neither is the situation 
which they are meant to cover. Their lack of hopefulness may have a 
salutary effect upon those who feel that in talking about ‘the Common- 
wealth’ we are discussing something as unified and purposive as ‘the 
State.’ In economic affairs the Commonwealth is as strong or as weak as 
the common interests of its members, each of which looks first to its own 
advantage. 

Much the same can be said of the general political relationship between 
the United Kingdom and the overseas realms, although here one must 
be cautious of assuming too much. While one can fairly estimate the 
effects of Australian economic nationalism upon the Commonwealth 
connection, for example, one cannot be so definite about political 
nationalism. Economic nationalism demands clear-cut decisions from time 
to time, tariffs, import restrictions, exchange control ; political nationalism 
is more a latent force, not so likely to be institutionalized unless continued 
frustration forces it. No independent realm, except perhaps South Africa, 
is now frustrated, but the changes in the Royal ‘style’ announced at the 
conclusion of the Commonwealth conference illustrate how tender of 
political nationalism the leaders of the Commonwealth remain. 

In the field of foreign policy, however, there has been one recent 
event, the exclusion of Britain from the A N Z U S Pact, which shows that 
even the most ‘British’ of the overseas realms pursue their own interests 
rather than an overall ‘Commonwealth’ interest, and are prepared to 
see a new institution arise to challenge the primacy of the Commonwealth 
in their external relations. It is the desire for security that prompts 
Australia and New Zealand to seek aid from outside the Commonwealth. 
Both would be prepared to help Britain in any war that threatened 
Britain’s survival; at the same time they doubt Britain’s ability to help 
them in a war that threatened their survival, i.e. an Asian-Pacific war. 
Their experiences of 1941-2 are mainly responsible for this doubt. In 
the event, both countries would probably come to Britain’s assistance in 
a war over Hong Kong, but only if they were assured of ultimate American 
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support; they are prepared to leave British interests in the Pacific for Britain 
to defend, although they reserve the right to come to her assistance if they 
wish. They are having it both ways; and their attitude is typical of 
Commonwealth feeling outside Britain, ambivalent in its desire to preserve 
the symbols and sentiments of the Commonwealth relationship, and its 
fear lest Commonwealth commitments should menace local standards of 
living or national security. 

The Commonwealth visitor to Britain from overseas is often perturbed 
to find how little this essential ambivalence is understood. He quickly 
finds that the majority of British people are quite hazy about the distinc- 
tions between ‘Commonwealth’ and ‘Empire’ and ‘sterling area’; that 
many expect his country to be ‘loyal’ to the United Kingdom as well as 
to its Queen; and that any attempts by his country to strengthen its 
independence are set down to sinister influences from elsewhere, usually 
from the US A, rather than to indigenous developments and pressures. 
The common British practice of lumping both the independent realms 
and the colonies together as ‘the Commonwealth’ is symptomatic of the 
general disinclination to recognize the special position of the independent 
realms. Although they are acknowledged to be independent, they are 
widely expected to behave as if they were not. 

It is difficult to know how far these muddled attitudes are reflected in 
the policies of British governments. If they are truly reflected, then there 
is little hope for a dynamic Commonwealth relationship. If, however, 
the characteristic ambivalence of the overseas countries is recognized, 
and attempts are made to discover those interests in economics and 
strategy which Britain shares with the overseas realms, there is hope for 
the Commonwealth as a going concern. Unique as an institution, the 
product of the peculiar historical circumstances of the last century, it will 
persist only so long as it provides the overseas countries with a combination 
of services and satisfactions unavailable to them elsewhere. 
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There is a sense in which the economic substratum is both more per- 
manent and more slowly changing than the political and social order. 
Marshall gave ‘Natura non facit saltum’ as the motto of his Principles of 
Economics. Its obvious unsuitability as a summary of social developments 
in the twentieth century must not blind us to the truth of its insight as to 
the economic substratum itself. By this economic substratum we mean the 
subject-matter of modern economic science, whether theoretical or 
applied — roughly, one might say, the sphere where the application of 
choice to scarce means involves the possible use of money or quantitative 
measures. There is no need for precise definition, as it would probably be 
generally agreed that economists are engaged on the study of a fairly 
homogeneous subject, even though it may be difficult to define its frontiers 
in relation to other subjects with great precision. (Nor do we need here to 
relate our economic substratum to the Marxist categories.) Its perman- 
ence relatively to other social developments can be seen by comparing 
possible changes in organizational structure and administration, or in 
power relationships such as occur in revolutions, with the possibilities of 
increasing the capital available in a country, or the techniques of produc- 
tion. Negatively, this is not true — it is very easy to destroy inherited 
capital and stifle technique at its source by destroying the persons who 
possess the knowledge. But positively, not only are capital resources, 
technique and the level of skill in work slowly growing affairs, but there 
is also a permanence in the economic motives that actuate human beings, 
though they will manifest themselves in many different forms in different 
societies. Thus, in spite of political revolutions, economic changes, except 
when they reflect destruction of economic potential, will occur relatively 
slowly — which is not to deny that political revolutions or changes in other 
social spheres may make some difference to the speed of development, and 
in the long run (a matter of decades perhaps rather than years) will 
influence the course of economic development. 

In general, society grows as influenced by four separate factors: the 
impact of personalities, the spread of ideas, the influence of group 
organization of all sorts, whether political, administrative, or social in a 
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wider sense; and finally the influence of the economic substratum, 
including also all the other background factors, such as population, 
geography, and so on. In a study of the development of a society we want 
to see the interaction of these elements. There was a time when history 
was concerned largely with the first and the second. The third crept into 
the work of historians with the growth of sociological self-consciousness, 
in which Marxism has played a leading role. But the development of the 
study of the fourth as an important element in history is a much more 
recent growth, though writers who in fact only concern themselves with 
the third are often thought to be studying it. Nor can it be said that 
Marxists, or those who assert that they have been inspired by Marx, have 
contributed much to this field. It is strange that so many of the standard 
works on the growth of trade unions and the working-class movement, such 
as the writings of Professor Cole and the Webbs, ignore the relationship 
between these movements and the economic background. Mr E. H. Carr, 
in his monumental study of Soviet institutions,* follows the same tradition 
within the same limitations, and we are here concerned to analyse some 
of the methodological problems (as they strike an economist) that arise in 
his second volume on The Economic Order. The commentator has no com- 
petence to judge the truthfulness of the general approach to Russian 
history, but the interested reader may perhaps be pardoned for his 
criticism if he finds certain insistent questions he is concerned to ask 
either ignored or answered with dogmatism, and without any of the 
evidence that is so brilliantly marshalled in relation to other problems. 
Mr Carr is obviously mainly concerned with the genesis and develop- 
ment of institutions, in the grand Webb manner. The failure of the Webbs, 
in their last massive work on Soviet Russia, was to provide any 
convincing flesh to the bones they so carefully described. The critical 
reader was left at the end unaware of where power really lay and who 
manipulated the strings in whose interests. Mr Carr is keenly aware of the 
problem of power, and never fails to show where power really lies in the 
institutions he studies. His institutions are therefore living, developing 
institutions. Furthermore, he achieves a masterly synthesis of theory and 
practical policy. The way Leninist ideology developed under the stress of 
institutional development, the way organizational structure embodied 
ideological principles, all this fascinating interplay of ideas and political 
reality is convincingly portrayed. Though he eschews the personal 
approach almost beyond the point of diminishing returns, in fact his 
manner enables us to see the revolution through Lenin’s eyes, and those 
of the leaders of the Communist Party as they came to grapple with the 


* The Bolshevik Revolution. Macmillan. 21s. 
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urgent problems of administering the revolution and creating a new 
society. The criticisms we have to make must not be taken to diminish 
our admiration for his achievements in this field. 

The question an economist naturally wants to ask, and in particular of 
the development of Soviet Russia, is what influence economic facts, as 
we have roughly defined them, had upon the development of the 
‘economic order’. Such a question is an obvious preliminary to the further 
question as to the suitability of the economic institutions of Soviet Russia, 
either for solving the problems of Russia, or of other countries. We can 
only judge the success or otherwise of Lenin’s work if we have some idea 
of the answer to this question. And further, some of us may want to know 
how far any other series of developments was possible. To put the matter 
concretely: we know the ideological development of Leninism, and we 
know what institutions developed in Soviet Russia; these we have bril- 
liantly portrayed by Mr Carr. But how far was the actual result in the 
economic order, as described by Mr Carr, influenced by the economic 
substratum? How far was it the result of a meeting of a comparatively 
rigid ideology with the stubborn facts - and did the ideology or the facts 
yield most? Mr Carr’s almost consistent answe: appears to be that the 
facts forced the particular development that occurred, and ideological 
changes were made to fit the framework of Marxism to the facts — (while 
of course the main framework was never altered, because that was not 
necessary). But our insistent doubt is whether in fact Lenin ever under- 
stood the economic substratum, and whether the economic revolution 
would not be better described as a blind clinging to economic dogmas in 
spite of the economic needs of the times, whether in fact the Communist 
Party did not needlessly destroy much of the existing economic order for 
failure to understand it. Lenin’s pre-revolutionary writings show little 
understanding of economic facts, and it is precisely because we fear from 
the evidence the same failure to understand on Mr Carr’s part that we 
must raise this question. Mr Carr’s blind spot about such matters as the 
price mechanism and the workings of a money economy* enables him to 
show greater sympathy with and understanding of Leninism, and there- 
fore he can show us how events developed in the eyes of the Bolsheviks. 
But was this viewpoint the only possible one, as Mr Carr implies? Is it 
not likely that Lenin failed often to see what was happening in Russia? 

Mr Carr tells us in the introduction to the first volume that his ambition 
was ‘to write the history not of the events of the revolution (these have 
already been chronicled by many hands), but of the political, social and 
economic order which emerged from it’ (p. v). His study of the 1917-23 


* Cf. his Soviet Impact on the Western World, pp. 40-2. 
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period ‘purports to contain not an exhaustive record of the events of the 
period to which it relates, but an analysis of those events which moulded 
the main lines of further development’ (pp. v-vi). He might therefore 
say that he had not attempted to answer our questions, because this did 
not fit in with his purpose. But this is surely to assume, without at any 
rate proving it to the reader, that these economic events so obviously did 
or did not ‘mould the main lines of further development’ as to require no 
independent treatment. It is nevertheless disturbing to find that in a 
volume of some 400 pages on The Economic Order for the period 1917-23, 
only some 83 odd deal with economic events, such as the course of pro- 
duction, prices, employment, government expenditure, and taxation.* 
Admittedly we are assured in various places that the necessary statistics 
are not available, or are in the nature of guesses, for the crucial early 
period.f But even some well-informed guesses would have been useful. 
Furthermore, the most detailed descriptive material is often to be found 
in the chapter on War Communism, which begins on p. 146, so that it is 
only after we have dealt with ‘The Impact of the Revolution’ that we 
begin to learn something about what it was the revolution had an impact 
upon. This fits in with the course of the implied thesis of the work, but 
we would have been able to judge more coherently and objectively of 
the success of the Communist methods if we had started with some sort 
of background picture of the Russian economy before the war and on the 
eve of the revolution. Are Mr Carr’s readers assumed to know all about 
this? If so, he is underestimating the wide potential appeal of his history. 
Before embarking on some of the major issues that seem to arise from 
the period, we may dispose of some minor matters that can hardly be 
ignored. Unfortunately some of the obiter dicta that Mr Carr allows him- 
self, which do not affect the main argument of the book at all, throw 
considerable doubt on his judgment in economic matters. For example: 
(1) ‘At the end of the century the commanding role assumed by the banks 


* References to what we call the economic substratum are to be found as follows: 
Agriculture, pp. 46-8, 149, 156, 167-9, 283-7, 294. 
Industry, pp. 13, 24, 72, 80-1, 85, 174-5, 191-6, 301-3, 306-7, 309-16, 378. 
Labour, pp. 209, 218, 321-3. 
Trade, pp. 118-9, 126, 231-2, 240-5, 337, 342. 
Finance, pp. 139-43, 247-50, 256-60, 347, 349-50, 354-9. 
Our choice of references is doubtless somewhat arbitrary, but it aims to exclude 
only references to organization and theory, which do not affect directly the 
economic substance. In some cases, there is only an odd reference on a page. In 
totalling them we have counted each page for one, thus over-estimating the 
references, and making some allowance for any narrowness of the scope of our 
selection. 
T See pp. 149, 167, 191. 
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all over Europe, and especially in Germany, in the development of 
industry seemed to provide a brilliant practical confirmation of this 
hypothesis’ (that the banks were ‘the controlling lever’ of the economy).* 
Is this Socialist thesis really borne out by the facts, except perhaps in 
Germany? (2) In reference to a Menshevik statement about ‘a class of 
producers who develop or contract their economic activity in accordance 
with the principles of a market economy’, Carr gratuitously adds the 
gloss ‘i.e. a class of small capitalists’.f Is not this an attempt to induce an 





| 


| 


emotional reaction completely unwarranted by the facts? Mr Carr may | 


define the word ‘capitalist’ in such a way, but thus to equate capitalism 
with a market economy is at the least a very odd categorization. Most 
people would surely associate capitalism to some extent with the employ- 
ment of labour, or the use of large amounts of capital goods, or a concept 
of property rights in the means of production, or some combination of all 
these.t (3) On pp. 341-2, in describing the ‘Nepmen’, or private mer- 
chants, who came into prominence in the N E P period, to meet the 
marketing needs of State trusts, and to supply them with raw materials, 
he refers to ‘the more ambitious and more successful grade of Nepmen, 
some of them once reputable — or not so reputable — businessmen emerging 
from the underworld where they had lived since the revolution’, and a 
little later to the fact that ‘their profits were doubtless large enough to 
enable them to resort to direct and indirect forms of corruption’. We are 
not given evidence as to the existence of corruption or the reputableness 
of their characters; we are not even given instances. The use of the word 
‘doubtless’ seems to suggest that this is not a factual statement about 
Nepmen, but a general comment about businessmen; so at any rate is the 
implication. Is this worthy of a serious historian? (4) In reference to the 
financing of industry, that is to say, the control of borrowing and the 
allocation of outside money for the operations of nationalized firms, he 
writes: ‘It can scarcely be doubted that this separation of finance from 
technical management was in principle a step towards a more efficient 
organization of industry’.§ In practice it may well be that by taking out 
of the hands of the production authority (Vesenkha) decisions about 
these matters and putting them into the hands of the ‘relatively expert 
financiers of Narkomfin’,|| accounting procedures were improved. But 
that in principle the accounts of the nationalized industries should be 
entered in the national budget, and that all borrowing should be con- 


* Pp. 192. 


Tt Pp. 170-1. 
t Carr seems to be following Bukharin in this, as quoted on p. 379, note 1. 


§ P. 255. 
l| P. 254. 
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trolled by the Finance Ministry (Narkomfin) seems merely a recipe for 
bureaucracy and chaos. Imagine the National Coal Board having no 
possibility of raising credit from the banks, and having to borrow every- 
thing from the Treasury! And the Treasury having to deal with all the 
nationalized industries in the same way! (5) ‘In restoring a market 
economy, N E P had restored the interdependence of the various elements 
of the economy on the familiar lines of the capitalist order. Direct State 
intervention to support heavy industry was contrary to the new prin- 
ciples.’* This seems to imply that there is only a choice between a com- 
pletely uncontrolled capitalist economy and a completely socialist one. 
No doubt this was the belief of the Bolsheviks. But it hardly bears examina- 
tion. Why should it be impossible to subsidize heavy industry in a largely 
uncontrolled market economy? There is no difficulty in the State using 
its weight in the market to distort the market structure of prices without 
destroying the market itself. The State could clearly have financed invest- 
ment in the heavy industry on a larger scale than would have taken place 
under market forces. In the longer run there would have been the problem 
of selling the products of the new factories; but here again the State could 
have bought them for its long-term schemes of electrification, improved 
transport facilities, etc., and subsidized the use of these schemes if required 
(as in fact was done later in rather a different way under the Five Year 
Plans). All this would not have-interfered with the free market exchange 
of food for the consumer goods that the peasants required, which was the 
essence of N E P. 

Let us now take some of the major issues: 

(1) ‘It had become customary in Russia some time before the revolu- 
tion’ to distinguish three categories of peasants, the famous kulaks, middle 
peasants and poor peasants.f The question we want to know is how far 
this categorization of the Marxists fitted in with the economic facts of the 
situation, as it formed one of the important assumptions of Marxist 
policy. Mr Carr admits, as so often with these issues we are concerned 
with, that ‘such a classification was necessarily vague, and statistics 
relating to it uncertain’.{ But in his first discussion of agriculture under 
the revolution, where the distinction is used as a basis of analysis, the 
question is never raised as to its usefulness as a classification of economic 
groups.§ Only much later in the discussion on War Communism do we 
learn a few facts about the size of holdings, and that ‘the smallholding 
worked by the labour of the peasant and his family, commonly owning 


* P. 917. 
T P. 160, cf. also p. 22. 
t P. 160. 

§ Pp. 28-55. 
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one horse (was) already typical in 1917’, when only g per cent. of arable 
holdings were above 22 acres.* (What proportion of the land was com- 
prised in this group?) This suggests fragmentation of holdings among the 
poor, rather than serious class divisions. 

(2) In a number of places, Mr Carr makes general statements about 
economic possibilities, for which no evidence is given. As the argument 
as to the wisdom and necessity of policies followed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment often depends on these assertions, it is régrettable that the un- 
specialized reader is given no means of knowing what the evidence is for 
or against them. For example: ‘(To) raise the pitiably low productivity 
of Russian agriculture . . . could not be achieved without the intro- 
duction of modern machinery and modern techniques, which was in turn 
not possible on a basis of individual peasant holdings.’f Or again ‘the 
adequate feeding of the towns was ultimately incompatible with a system 
of small-scale peasant agriculture’, and ‘the arguments in favour (of 
large-scale agriculture), whether from the standpoint of theoretical 
socialism, or of practical efficiency, were irrefutable’.§ Is this issue so 
obvious on a priori grounds that no discussion is required? It may well be 
that Mr Carr is right both on general grounds, and in the particular 
circumstances of Russia. What is not helpful in a serious contribution to 
history is that such issues should be assumed without proof as a priori 
truths, or facts that the reader must take for granted in a situation about 
which he is given no evidence, or even a reference to sources in which he 
might be able to find it for himself. 

(3) One major issue of the whole period from 1917 to 1923 was that 
of assuring the food supply of the towns, and providing incentives to the 
peasants to produce and sell to the towns. In order to understand this 
major problem, we must know how the system worked before 1917. 
What goods were provided from the towns to sell in exchange for food? 
How did the Government tax the peasants? How in fact did Russia 
manage to export grain on a considerable scale before 1914? Mr Carr 
gives us no light on these issues. We are confronted with a situation in 
which the peasants lack incentive to produce food, in which the towns 
can produce nothing they want, and it is all blamed on the disorganiza- 
tion of the war. In much of the discussion of this sort of issue, economic 
events occur rather like acts of God in Mr Carr’s description of the 
situation. The Soviet Government has to act to put the disorder right. 
We are never faced with the possibility that the mechanism that pre- 


* P, 168. 
T P. 23. 
t P. 156. 
§ P. 157. See also p. 167, top. 
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sumably once worked could have been restored by the Government, or 
that perhaps it may have been partly responsible for destroying it. Neither 
Lenin nor Mr Carr seem to be aware that there was once such a 
mechanism, and the reader is left in the dark. 

Thus it came about that the Communists found themselves involved in 
direct action to procure food for the towns: the descent of townsmen, 
with or without armed guards, into the villages to collect the surpluses 
that were supposed to be hoarded away; and it became a matter of policy 
to obtain the support of the poor or middle peasants in these levies.* In 
the early days, we are told, it was not due to ‘shortage of goods’ to offer 
to the peasant, but to ‘a general disruption of regular commercial relations’ 
that followed the revolution.t What we would like to know would be how 
it might have been possible to restore these relations. The State monopoly 
of the grain trade and the system of fixed prices established by the Pro- 
visional Government merely led to hoarding and indignation against the 
‘speculators’. The economic function of meeting demand and supply 
was met by the black marketeer, the ‘bagman’, It is significant that Lenin 
later described him as ‘a creature who instructs us extremely well in 
economics, quite independently of economic or political theory’.t Neither 
Lenin nor Mr Carr seem very clear what economic theory might have 
suggested should be done in such a situation in order to extract surpluses 
from peasants with the least trouble.§ Instead, the extremely clumsy 


* Cf. pp. 119, 125, 149-50, 164-5. 

tT P. 118. 

t P. 119, note 3. The whole problem of trade between town and country is dealt 
with on pp. 115-20, 123-5, 170-4, 227-35, 240-4, 281-2, 310. 

§ One possible method of using the price mechanism so as to extract maximum 
surpluses from a peasant population is to allow a free market, but put indirect 
taxes on the goods that the country buys from the towns. The indirect taxes 
should be incentive taxes, i.e. regressive, so that the necessities of the peasants 
are fairly heavily taxed, but the more luxurious or unnecessary goods more 
lightly taxed. A government monopoly of foodstuffs is still possible, but instead of 
driving peasants into hoarding or black-marketing, the government should pay 
incentive prices. The only objection to the indirect tax system on a regressive 
basis is that it would favour the richer peasant. The Communists could have 
dealt with this by redistributing land and controlling employment of hired labour 
if it was a serious problem in the early stages. Would not some such method have 
been simpler than nearly wrecking the prospects of the revolution by antagonizing 
the peasants and starving the towns? 

In contrast to this, we may compare the tax in kind of October 1918, which, 
it was admitted by Lenin, ‘never entered into effect’; this was to take all surplus 
over the needs of the peasant and his family, and hence would have given the 
Peasants no incentive to produce more than their own needs required (p. 249). 
Compare with this Lenin’s draft thesis of 1921: ‘To approve the principle of 
bringing the level of tax into relation with the effort of the cultivator in the sense 

5 
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political methods of direct action appear as the only possible response to 
what was a most grave situation. The price to be paid, as we later learn, 
was the disintegration of the industrial labour force, as workers fled from 
the cities back to their peasant origins,* and the need to wage a civil war 
on two fronts, against the Whites and against at least the richer peasants. 

The whole period from the taking over of power to the beginning of 
NE P is an apt illustration of what Mr Carr calls ‘the persistence and 
ingenuity of human beings in devising ways and means to exchange goods 
when this becomes necessary to their survival’.t The inefficiency that 


resulted from this, and therefore the limitation of the war effort and the | 


lengthening of the war, is shown by the fact that, according to Mr Carr, 
‘on any hypothesis it seems clear that, throughout the period of war com- 
munism, the urban population either went hungry or met more than half 
its basic requirements of food through what was nominally illicit trading’ .§ 
The results were a relapse from a money economy to pure barter, and all 
the inefficiencies associated with it,|| and in the longer run the retreat 
into the New Economic Policy, with its wide concessions to market 
principles and its perhaps unnecessary favouring of the peasants at the 
expense of the proletariat, who were always the backbone of Soviet rule, 
both in theory and practice. How far would it have been possible to go 
ahead on the path later followed without such a wide retreat, if from the 
very start a more moderate policy had been followed? How far would 
some economic knowledge about the simple laws of demand and supply 
have helped Lenin to maintain power at less cost in human life, and with 
less antagonism from the peasants, and without the retreat into inequality 
and private trade that N E P meant? 

(4) On the side of industry, we would like to know why it failed to 
produce the goods to supply to the countryside. We have seen that in the 
early period of the revolution it was not due to shortages of goods, but 
later during the Civil War ‘industry was incapable of producing the 


of lowering the percentage of tax in proportion to an increase of effort by the 
cultivator’ (p. 281). 

* Pp. 193-5. 

t For the struggle against the peasants, see a Bolshevik description of N E P as a 
‘peasant Brest Litovsk’, and Lenin’s statement in 1921 that ‘the chief question of 
the revolution now consists in the struggle against those two last classes’ (i.e. 
small producers and small cultivators) (p. 278). Carr describes Soviet planning 
as ‘an instrument in the struggle of the industrial proletariat against peasant 
predominance, of socialism against petty capitalism’, and refers to Bukharin 

(pp. 378-9). 
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equivalent in manufactured goods to set the ordinary processes of exchange 
in motion’.* Why was this? The Coats cotton-thread factory in Petrograd 
was brought to a standstill in February 1918 as stocks accumulated, ‘due 
to a breakdown in the distributive machinery through the failure of com- 
munications and transport’. “The process of disintegration went on partly 
as a result of Bolshevik action, and partly in spite of Bolshevik attempts 
to check it. Later on we hear of shortages of raw materials, resulting in 
closing of factories.{ But there is little careful examination of the economic 
process. How far did the failure of the Bolsheviks to understand these 
processes result in unnecessary disintegration? In January 1918, 
Shlyapnikov could say at a trade union congress that ‘the capitalist class 
renounced the organizing role in production assigned to it’, and ‘this was 
felt as a grievance against them’, according to Mr Carr.§ Does not this hint 
at an extraordinary naivety about economic matters, such as we see 
elsewhere in Lenin’s writings, and which may well have been the root 
cause of the failures of the Bolsheviks ? 

(5) Mr Carr gives us some revealing data about the inflation that 
eventually was only checked by N E P, and the deflationary forced sales 
of stocks by nationalized firms.|| From discussions about the role of money, 
admittedly many of them under the forcing-house of War Communism, 
we learn much about the indecisions of Communist theory and practice 
on the subject of prices and money. But we never clearly see how far it 
would have been possible to avoid budgetary chaos and the ever accelerat- 
ing inflation, had more orthodox methods been used. Was this failure due 
to the belief of the Communists that by nationalizing the banking system 
all these problems had been finally solved ?** Or had the system of govern- 
ment so disintegrated that no orderly collection of taxes was possible ?ff 
Mr Carr suggests indeed that part of the trouble may have arisen from the 
fact that ‘the currency question was not at first regarded by the Bolshevik 
leaders as a matter of major importance’, and he fairly points out that 
experience of such catastrophic inflations was lacking.t} Its catastrophic 
nature, even from the narrow viewpoint of the interests of the Com- 
munists in maintaining power, is seen in the fact that in 1920 the occupa- 


2, SAS, 
T P. 72. 
t P. 179. 
§ P. o1, note 3. 

|| Pp. 123-4, 140, 256-60, 311-15, 349-50, 357-9- 

{ Pp. 261-8, 273-4. 

** See pp. 132-3, 246, 254-5, 360-2. 

Tt The Bolsheviks did not repudiate all the legislation of their predecessors in the 
tax sphere ; see p. 142. 

tt P. 140. 
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tion of printing notes employed upwards of 10,000 persons out of an 
industrial labour force of 1,500,000,* at a time when manufactured goods 
were being produced at the level of only about 13 per cent. of pre-war.t 
Poverty in the midst of plenty! 

(6) One of the fundamental questions lying behind these queries is as 
to how far the Bolsheviks missed the opportunities of the first few months, 
before the Civil War broke out, because of their ignorance of economic 
realities. Could they not have consolidated their position and averted 
much future trouble without abandoning any major controls over the 


economic and political system, by a more selective use of their power, a | 


method that was perhaps precluded by their failure of analysis? Mr Carr 
himself raises this issue in stating that 


the first eight months of the revolution had failed to effect the transition 
from the bourgeois to the socialist economic order. The main achievement 
hitherto had been to break the economic power of the feudal landowner 
and of the bourgeoisie rather than to lay the foundations of the economy of 
the future. . . . Lenin more than once went out of his way to emphasize 
the moderation of Soviet intentions at this time. Where more drastic 
measures had been applied, the fault lay elsewhere: ‘the tactics adopted by 
the capitalist class forced us into a desperate struggle which compelled us to 
smash up the old relations toa far greater extent than we at first intended’.f 


Was this merely Lenin’s alibi for his own failure to act decisively? He 
was indeed frequently most forthright about all this. “There is much that 
can and must be learned from the capitalists.’ “We did not learn to trade 
in our prisons.’|| And thus the lesson had to be learnt through N E P if no 
other way. So a conference of Communists in 1921 passed a resolution 
declaring it to be urgent ‘starting from the existence of a market and 
taking account of its laws, to master it and, by means of systematic and 
carefully considered economic measures founded on an accurate apprecia- 
tion of market processes, . . . to take control of the regulation of the 
market and of monetary circulation’.{ Carr himself suggests that it was 
not the forces of private enterprise that sabotaged the revolution, for ‘the 
vested interests of private enterprise . . . scarcely existed in Russia’. It 
was rather lack of skill: ‘If, during the first world war, planning made no 
great progress in Russia, this was due to the lack of ability and initiative 
conspicuously displayed by the Russian public services rather than to the 


* Pp. 259, 194- 
T P. 195. 

t P. 269. 

§ P. 276. 

|| P. 332, note 2. 
q P. 335- 
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of an unripeness of the economy for centralized direction.’* Did not the Com- 
zoods munists rather deliberately waste the reserves of skill available because 
war.t | of their illusions about the revolution leading to the solution of all the 
problems of capitalism . . . until at last N EP forced them to bring 
is as back the experts on rather unfavourable terms? 
nths, This point has a somewhat wider significance than the opportunities 
omic that Lenin lost in 1917-8, if he did lose them. The claim of Leninist 
erted theory, as of Marxism, is that its correct analysis enables it to take account 
r the of events and master them. The ultimate success of Leninism in Russia 
er, a | might be accidental in that it was achieved in spite of a totally inadequate 
Carr theory, and in spite of mistakes that could have been avoided. Faulty 
analysis in the economic sphere, or failure to understand the causes and 
effects of economic events, can lead to costly mistakes. Did not the 


on Bolshevik Revolution make many such mistakes? A reading of Mr Carr’s 
= lysis of the economic order suggests as much, precisely because the 
ve analysis o ugg uch, p y 

of material is laid before us in a manner that might be thought calculated 


to prove the opposite. 
The reason for raising these queries, to which in most cases there is, 


by we may hope, a good answer, is not to suggest that Mr Carr is wrong in 
4 the knowledge to do that; we might in fact prefer to believe that his 
> He interpretation was correct. But it is because his theses become so much 
that less convincing since these questions are inadequately answered that we 
rade haye to ask them. They are the sort of questions that an economist likes 
if no} to ask of an economic historian, in order to have support or the reverse 


for his theories. They are in addition perhaps questions that the ordinary 
reader of Mr Carr’s book may not ask. For a project that may become in 
some sense a standard work on the subject, and be of interest, as the two 
existing volumes undoubtedly are, to the intelligent layman, it is regret- 
table that the treatment of some issues is so dogmatic. The layman 


r the 
was | without economic knowledge, and with no speciality in Soviet studies, 
‘the may take Mr Carr’s obiter dicta as either the wisdom of economic science, 
’. It | or proved and accepted facts about the Russian situation. The latter may 
leno} be the case for the issues to which the point applies, and it may be that 
ative Mr Carr has more in mind his colleagues in his own field who need no 
» the } proof on these points. But at least outsiders would like references to 


sources where these sort of generalizations are to be found clearly 
expounded, and where sceptics could find convincing proof of them. Or 
is the awful truth that Mr Carr sees the world through the spectacles of 
his peculiar economic dogmas, and really is unable to see that these 


; 

o 

[ his analysis of the development of the Russian Revolution; we have not 
| questions have to be answered ? 


* P. 364. 
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AN HISTORIAN’S CREED FOR OUR TIME 3m 
Hans Kohn conti: 
Professor of History at the City College of New York of un 
we 
The historian is a man who tries to find out what has happened in the 8 
course of time and to correlate the events into a meaningful sequence, | Budd 
within the limits of the available material on the one hand, and of his His 
intelligence, imagination and ethical understanding on the other. Only eat 
by becoming correlated into the pattern of the on-rushing and all- Ti 


inclusive course of time do events become history. Time and its irreversi- Mian 
bility is a fundamental and tragic category of human life and of history, adinee’ 
the source of all ultimate frustration. The escape from time and history ebidead 
into timelessness, into eternity, into the end of history, the eschata, the religio 
ultimate time, the final day and the final reckoning, is the basis of religious his a 
or secular utopian hopes for an end of this fundamental tragedy. These elisha 
eschatological hopes are themselves an historical fact, but they are, except aie 
in their effects, not the concern of the historian. He is concerned with tate 
survival in the world of human contingency: past events, otherwise lost in ao a 
the stream of time, are revived by him in the stream of human conscious- Rae 
ness and enter into a relationship with our present life, either (in a dis- everyt! 
interested way) by satisfying our playful curiosity or enriching our pure ining 
knowledge, or (in a utilitarian way) by broadening our understanding and Nation 
guiding our actions. eschich 
Writing history, therefore, is not to regard events as isolated phenomena, a = 
but to put them into the context of time. In this sense everything can taken 2 
become the object of history: the doings of a man or a nation, the develop- The 
ment of our planetary system or the working of any branch of human aiithe 
activity. Although, owing to the limitations of men and material, each il 
historian deals only with a small segment of history — one period, one saints 
branch of art, one nation — he must do it in the spirit of dealing with ae : 
universal history, of viewing his segment in the light of what preceded it to “tle 
and at the same time in the context of all other human societies and form) t 
activities. In that sense, all writing of history, even of the most minute of pre-1 
period or branch, should be part of universal history. etiieenel 
Historical consciousness in this sense is a rather recent phenomenon in fe aed 
the long development of the human species, and it distinguishes modern the An 
civilization from the whole realm of living nature. Prehistoric peoples, } studied, 
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aptly called in German geschichtslose Vélker, peoples without history, live 
in the timelessness of natural time. Their stories begin with ‘Once upon a 
time’, which means ‘It will always be so’. The ancient Hebrews perhaps 
present the first example of a people in its entirety strongly conscious of 
history: the past history of their tribe is to them vividly ever-present and 
continuous, and at the same time tribal history broadens into the context 
of universal history. Probably it is only at this stage of time-awareness that 
we meet a phenomenon, unknown to the rest of living nature: fear of 
death, and corresponding to it the promise of eternal life, of a new birth, 
of survival. But we should note that the message of comfort brought by 
Buddha is that of a death which will not be followed by new birth. 
Historical consciousness came fully into its own in the nineteenth 

century. The revolutionary character of the period which started with the 
French Revolution, and the rapid changes brought about by ever-new 
discoveries and the unprecedented progress of technology, created a new 
consciousness of time as a dynamic and moving force. Through the law of 
evolution everything became subject to time, and thereby to history: 

religion, language, literature, art, institutions, science. . . . This new 

historical consciousness came upon men in such a’ sudden and over- 

whelming fashion that the Germans developed it into a philosophy of its 

own, a Weltanschauung, historicism, which, in spite of its great achieve- 

ments, brought great dangers. It led with Hegel and his disciple, Marx, 

to a metaphysical view of history, whereby the historical process itself 

becomes a revelation of the divine — the divine is no longer the limit of 
everything historical, but becomes identical with history. Everything now 

seems historically necessary. Martin Heidegger in 1933 greeted the 

National-Socialist totalitarian state as historically inevitable, as seins- 
geschichtlich, and stressed that the philospher, ‘der Wissende’, must there- 

fore avoid moral indignation as inappropriate. Since then Heidegger has 

taken a similar attitude toward Communism. 

The other danger, closely connected with the one pointed out, is what 
might be called the historization of metaphysics, whereby everything 
becomes relative, valid in itself. While the first attitude raises historical 
categories to absolutes, the second easily leads to nihilism, to the rejection 
of any absolute standards or values. Historicism in our own time has led 
to two other consequences, the abuse of the past (often in a misrepresented 
form) to justify present or future claims of nationalism; and the fascination 
of pre-history, enticing us to praise instinct and myth at the expense of 


| reasonableness and common sense. 


In spite of these inherent dangers, the new historical consciousness and 
the ensuing historiography have had beneficial effects. History, rightly 
studied, can sharpen man’s critical insight into human relationships and 
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personality. It will make him more conscious of his limitations and there- 
fore more humble, but also teach him to regard the future as an open 
future containing potentially new developments. True, the present is a 
product of the past; retrospectively the historian can show how the 
present grew out of the past. But the present is also always something new, 
and is itself pregnant with future developments. For though the historian 
can show retrospectively how the present came about, so that it almost 
appears as a necessary outcome, at no moment of the past could he have 
predicted the development tending towards the present. 

Ranke’s famous saying that it is the task of the historian to find out and 
to narrate ‘how things really happened’, ‘wie es eigentlich gewesen’, can be 
basically accepted. The first task of the historian is to find out, by patient 
and painstaking research, the true facts of the past. In that sense, history 
is scholarly research and carries its reward, like all scientific endeavour, in 
itself, in the joy of discovering unknown facts, of finding new interpreta- 
tions, of shedding light on obscure relationships. Yet no historian can know 
the whole past, not even the full story of one man, of one year, or even of 
one day. In the infinity of facts we are always forced to select, within the 
chance of surviving documentation and the limitations imposed by our 
intelligence and our intentions. We select according to our set of principles, 
which, like a searchlight, illumines, in the immensity of any past time, 
that part which seems to us relevant. Therefore, no work of history is ever 
finished, and there can be in the true sense of the word no definitive work 
of history. In that sense, history, which is in its findings and conclusions 


” 


always approximative and tentative, ever to be verified by fresh discoveries | 


and above all new experiences and insights, is a science and not an art, 
because art produces definitive creations which no new experience and no 
new discoveries can alter in their permanent validity. 

Yet history — and in that it differs from the sciences — contains an 
essential element of the work of art and, therefore, great books by his- 
torians retain their permanent value — and not only for the historian of 
historiography — even if single facts or whole interpretations have been 
found to be erroneous. For history, though it does not serve society, serves 
man, beyond enriching his knowledge, by equipping him with a deeper 
understanding of himself, of his fellow men, and of the situations in which 
he and they are put. It can tell us as much about man and the human 
condition as the best novel or the great drama. Beyond that, it should give 
us a critical awareness of ourselves and of our own time by providing 
perspective through comparison and distinction. Persons, events and 
situations are always different and never the same: yet they are never 
entirely new or unique. That is the partial truth in the Greek view of 
history, which saw in it a morphology of human behaviour; or as Florus, 
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the disciple of Livy put it, ‘ut qui res eius legunt, non unius populi, sed 
generis humani facta discant’, so that those who read its story do not learn 
the facts about one people but about the whole human kind. This beliefin the 
recurrent character of history, revived in our period by Danilevsky, 
Nietzsche and Spengler, has been opposed by the view which sees in 
history one continuous development. The Judaeo-Christian understanding 
of history as a meaningfully directed process of salvation was secularized 
in the eighteenth century into the convicticn of history being an infinite 
progress from darkness to ever greater light, from the night of the past 
either to the bright day of the present, as in the optimistic Enlightenment, 
or to the even brighter day of the near future, as Marx, over-stressing the 
dark shadows in the picture of the present, later proclaimed. 

The naive exaggerations of the men of the Enlightenment have been 
recently matched by the equally naive laments of some latter-day 
prophets. It is remarkable that our age of burning vitality and — in spite 
of its black spots — of manifold promise should give rise to this kind of 
mournful pessimism. It is fashionable to-day to speak of an unprecedented 
‘crisis’. Historical insight could have tempered the optimism of the 
eighteenth century; it can help to see to-day’s crisis in perspective. The 
historian knows that throughout the longest period of history men have 
lived in critical times. Even in the apparently so quiet late Victorian age, 
around 1880, the feeling of a deep moral crisis is reflected in the novels and 
periodicals of the day: the conflict of religion and science, the rise of 
labour, the emancipation of women, troubled moral minds. Everything 
appeared uncertain, the foundations seemed to crumble and attitudes to 
change rapidly, and yet, retrospectively, it seems a period of blissful quiet. 
The unspeakable savagery exercised to-day by man against man in some 
places, and the frightening moral perversions, have been matched in 
preceding ages. What makes us speak to-day of a crisis is not its greater 
intensity compared with former centuries, but our greater consciousness 
of it, due to popular journalism and other factors, and above all, to our 
heightened moral sensitivity. We abhor to-day cruelty which other ages 
accepted without widespread protest. 

But an historian is not only a scholar and, to a certain extent, an artist; 
he should also be an educator. In fact, most historians are primarily 
engaged in teaching — teaching not only their students, who are future 
historians and educators, but trying to instruct their fellow beings, for in a 
democratic age history has become the concern of everybody, and right 
history teaching may be fundamental to the moral and political wisdom 
of peoples. Historical perspective may help to reject equally the utopias of 
enthusiasm and the utopias of despair, neither regarding the present as bad 
nor expecting much from the future. Historians can teach others to look 
s* 
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on nations or classes not as isolated phenomena, but to see and to judge 
them in a universal context, in the light of our ethical tradition which 
continues to grow. People are always able and sometimes willing to learn 
from experience. Therefore, each generation re-writes history, not by 
‘adjusting facts to any alleged needs of the hour, but by changing its view- 
points, like an old man looking back on some period of his youth, about 
which he has achieved no greater factual knowledge, yet arrives at a 
different judgment as a result of his experience. Historians have responsi- 
bilities, not to nations or classes, to dogmas or creeds, but to truth and to 
humanity. Their training can make them understand the genesis of events 
and movements, and evaluate their relative worth and importance by 
comparison with similar attitudes in other peoples, climes and periods. 
That will make their approach more critical and more cautious, especially 
against their own emotional prejudices and group-interests. There is no 
sharp distinction possible between political historians and historians of 
ideas — ideas and politics are closely interlinked and interdependent. In 
writing history, this is equally true in the relationship of facts and values. 
History, whether as scholarship or as art or as teaching, represents the 
meeting, the interaction, the interrelationship of objective and subjective 
factors. The facts of the past present the objective material, the ethos and 
the personality of the historian present the subjective factor, without which 
the facts of the past, and the past itself, remain dead. 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS 
George Pendle 


Five hundred years before Salvador de Madariaga, the Spaniards were 
already marvelling at the strangeness of the English. As early as the 
fifteenth century they were noting our odd behaviour and generalizing 
about our character. Sefior Juan de Mata Carriazo has made a study of 
the Spanish chroniclers of the late Middle Ages, and, in particular, of 
their references to the English. Some of his findings have now been 
published in Madrid in the official Revista de Estudios Poltticos (Vol. XLIV, 
No. 64) under the title Inglaterra _y los ingleses, vistos por un cronista castellano. 
De Mata Carriazo begins by quoting the following incident from the 
Crénica de los Reyes Catélicos, by Fernando Pulgar. In 1486 an English 
nobleman, Lord Scales, Earl of Rivers, went to Spain on the Christian 
mission of helping the Spaniards to recover Granada from the Moors. 
Scales brought with him one hundred English bowmen and soldiers, 
who fought on foot and ‘ventured into the most dangerous places.’ Some 
of the English were killed, and the Earl himself was twice wounded, ‘once 
in the mouth, knocking out two of his teeth.’ After the defeat of the Moors, 
Queen Isabella sent to Lord ‘Escalas’ (as the Spaniards called him) 


very rich and great gifts, among them: two beds, adorned with drapery, 
and one of them with coverings of gold brocade; twelve horses; white 
linen; and tents; and other things of much value. King Ferdinand likewise 
went to visit him in his tent to console him for the wounds that he had 
received in the fighting, and especially for the two teeth that had been 
knocked out of his mouth. The King told him that he should be joyful, 
because he had lost by his valour teeth which he might have been deprived 
of by age or illness, and added that, considering how and where he had lost 
them, he had been made more handsome rather than deformed. 


The Earl’s reply, writes de Mata Carriazo, is one of the earliest examples 
of English humour to be found in Spanish literature. 


The Earl said that he gave thanks to God and the Virgin that he had been 
visited by the most powerful King in Christendom and stated that he had 
been graciously consoled by the King for the loss of his teeth. But there was 
(he continued) no great merit in losing two teeth in the service of Him who 
had given him all of them. 
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This article then refers to an earlier chronicle: La Victorial, by Gutierre 
Dfez de Games, who raided the English coast in 1405. Diez de Games 
wrote with insight and sympathy of the English whom he encountered. 
They were (he recorded) 


very different from all other nations, and for many reasons. Firstly, 
because this is their nature, which comes to them from their forebears. 
Secondly, they live in a land that is well supplied with food and drink, 
and rich in metals. Furthermore, they are many, for the size of their 
country.... And, being surrounded by sea, they have no fear of any 
nation. 


The English ‘do not wish to be at peace with any nation. In peace time, 
things go badly for them, because they are so numerous that their land 
cannot contain them all.’ England, France and Spain (wrote the 
chronicler) are three nations each of which has its own manner of 
remembering what it must do. “The English remember beforehand: they 
are prudent. The French never remember until the event: they are proud 
and hasty. The Spaniards never remember until after the event: they are 
lazy and talkative.’ 

In this same issue of Estudios Politicos Setior Carlos Martinez de Campos 
looks upon the present-day international scene from the somewhat isolated, 
trans-Pyreneean view-point and, understandably in the circumstances, 
derives some satisfaction from the failure of the United Nations to agree 
among themselves and from the evidence that Americans and British 
habitually misunderstand one another’s attitude to world affairs. He tells 
an amusing anecdote from Gibraltar. An American cruiser had arrived 
at Gibraltar (‘nowadays British ships are not so numerous, and there is 
space for Americans’). Martinez de Campos went aboard to dine with 
the ship’s officers, who were entertaining the leading British officials from 
Gibraltar and some ladies. He descended into the cruiser’s illuminated 
interior — ‘glistening walls,’ ‘marine oil paintings,’ ‘the portrait of an 
anonymous admiral and the picture of a ship belonging to the days when 
the U S A had no navy,’ ‘plenty of silver on the table, and a vase without 
flowers.’ The meal began in silence 


now-a-days, to start a meal without a modest cocktail is like visiting a 
concert hall where there is no music. And when, in addition to not 
having tasted a dry Martini, the diners find nothing but large glasses of 
iced water in front of their respective places at table, everyone is ill at ease. 


Eventually, however, everyone was talking, and the British and Americans 
were bitterly disagreeing. A distinguished Englishwoman was blaming 
the Americans for all the British housewife’s present-day troubles, and 
the Americans, coming from different surroundings, did not understand 
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her point of view. ‘For me (says Martinez de Campos), this spectacle 
was strange and embarrassing, and I recognized that absolute incom- 
prehension prevailed between the two great peoples inhabiting the 
opposite sides of the Atlantic.’ And he concludes with the generalization: 
‘The English say what they feel and then, without a word, do what they want 
to do; while the Yanks say what they want bluntly, and even uncivilly.’ 

The brightest of Spain’s cultural reviews is still the illustrated magazine 
Clavileto, published every two months in Madrid. Number 17 of Claviletto 
contains two interesting articles about the picturesque novelist and poet 
Ramon del Valle-Inclan (1866-1936), concerning whom there are so 
many anecdotes. One of the best introductions to Valle-Inclan is in 
Gerald Brenan’s Literature of the Spanish People : 


Some time in the middle ’nineties a young Galician called Ramon — 
his surname I forget — turned up in Madrid and took his seat among the 
young writers in the cafés. He was very fantastic to look at, with a long, 
black, goat-like beard and long waving hair — not unlike the portrait of 
Lytton Strachey in the Tate Gallery — but his conversation was even more 
fantastic than his appearance. Nothing could be gathered of his ante- 
cedents — for his stories about himself were too extravagant to be believed — 
except that he had spent some time in Mexico. ‘I went there,’ he said, 
‘because it is the only country in the world that has an X in it.’ Prominent 
in his conversation were descriptions of love affairs of a marvellous kind 
of which he was the hero. ‘A Galician type,’ everyone said, much as we 
say ‘A regular Irishman.’ 


Valle-Inclan’s books resembled his conversation, full of latent power and 
fine phrases. He said that the tragic reality of Spanish life could only be 
conveyed by systematic deformation, ‘because Spain is a grotesque de- 
formation of European civilization.’ 

In Claviletio, Gaspar Gémez de la Serna examines in detail the work of 
this eximio literato, pero extravagante ciudadano, this ‘eminent man of letters, 
but extravagant citizen’, using as the key to the subject Valle-Inclan’s own 
dictum: 


I believe that artistically or esthetically there are three ways of seeing 
the world: kneeling, standing or from the air. When one looks from the 
kneeling position — and this is the oldest method in literature — the pro- 
tagonists, the heroes, are superior to humanity, or, at least, to the narrator 
or poet. Thus Homer attributed to his heroes qualities which ordinary men 
never possess....There is a second method, which is to look upon the 
protagonists of fiction as though they were of our own nature, as though they 
were our brothers, ourselves....This, certainly, is the method that has 
been most successful. This is Shakespeare, all of Shakespeare... .And 
there is a third method, which is to look upon the world from a higher 
plane and to consider the personalities in the plot as being inferior to the 
author, with a touch of irony... . This method is very Spanish, and becomes 
clearly defined in Goya. 
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Valle-Inclan, in the two principal periods of his literary career, used the 
first and third of these three techniques: he wrote either kneeling, or from 
the air. 

In the same issue of Clavileio Enrique Segura Covarsi discusses Ramén 
Valle-Inclan’s fondness for one-armed beggars (Don Ramén himself had 
only one arm: the other he said he had lost as the result of a romantic 
duel, but no one really knows how the mutilation occurred), and for the 
blind, who appear so frequently in his novels. Valle-Inclan was fascinated 
by eyes. He seldom failed to describe the eyes of his characters: their 
position, their colour and their expression. For him, the eyes of people 
with sight (in contrast to those of the blind) symbolized all that was 
changeable, inconstant, ephemeral and fugitive in life: in their pupils the 
unity of the world was shattered into fragments. But the eyes of the blind 
— tragic in their quietude, ‘wide-open eyes, motionless, like the eyes of a 
primitive god’ — represented a unified conception of life: like the eyes of 
Greek gods carved in marble, they held eternity within the circle of their 
pupils. 

Alan Ross has provided a definition of the ideal literary review in the 
following terms: 

By literary review I mean something with a decisive influence on the 
best contemporary creative and critical writing. A review, in this sense, 
brands its contributors; it gives them a watermark. It must seem to invent, 
not absorb; to diagnose, cut away, reject or renew, not simply appreciate. 
Unless its contents appear recognizably the product of a certain critical 
attitude — and this does not mean that they need be stereotyped — it may 
please the amateur but it will have no meaning.” 


In Spain to-day — as in England — there are very few reviews which 
conform to that definition. The well-produced Indice, for example, is 
mainly occupied in keeping its readers up-to-date in literary and artistic 
matters. Books are reviewed, and prize-winners and distinguished visitors 
are interviewed. In Indice No. 57 André Maurois, visiting Madrid, is asked: 

‘What do you think of Spain to-day?’ 
Maurois: ‘I don’t know. I’ve hardly been outside my hotel.’ 


‘But the general surroundings, the atmosphere?’ 
Maurois: ‘I assure you that I’ve not been able to pay attention to 


anything.’ 
‘What is your opinion of present-day France?’ 
Maurois: ‘France is always the same.’ 
Correo Literario and Insula likewise are topical and informative miscel- 
lanies, neither of them possessing a clearly-defined character or a recog- 
nizable critical policy. 


* The Observer, October 19th, 1952. 
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Insula No. 82 is largely devoted to Pérez Galdés (1843-1920) who was 
born in the Canary Islands and became the great and prolific novelist of 
Madrid. Galdés had a somewhat wordy style, and therefore his work has 
been out of fashion for the past fifty years or so. Suddenly (as Gregorio 
Marajfion explains in Jnsula) the recent success of one of the novels in an 
English translation has created a new vogue: in the book-shops of Madrid 
La de Bringas (which is the original title of The Spendthrifts) now carries an 
advertisement: ‘The novel which has just been so extraordinarily success- 
ful in England and the U S A.’* We have rediscovered Galdés for Spain, 
almost simultaneously with our rediscovery of our own Anthony Trollope, 
with whom he had much in common. 

Gregorio Marafion was a close friend of Galdés, and describes him as 
having been tall and burly, with small timid eyes, a man of few gestures, 
who spoke somewhat abruptly, dressed shabbily, and lived and behaved 
with the utmost simplicity. Admirers who called to see the novelist were 
disappointed. ‘He is a man just like other men,’ they complained. 
Marafion would then reply: “Yes, he is a man like other men. But remem- 
ber that the important thing about him is that, in spite of appearances, he 
is not like others.’ 

Insula sent a questionnaire to the principal younger Spanish authors 
asking them for their opinions of Pérez Galdés. Their replies (with one 
exception) are almost identical: in their adolescence, they found Galdés’s 
novels heavy and too grandiloquent; to-day they admire his zest and 
technical ability in creating a vast, enclosed world of his own. As they 

grow older the modern writers begin to feel, perhaps, that they themselves 
lack the great man’s power, and that therefore his achievement is all the 
more worthy of admiration. 

I believe that the Spanish literary reviews would exercise a more marked 
and beneficial influence on contemporary poets and novelists if their 
editors adopted higher critical standards. At present they are inclined to 
distribute praise indiscriminately. All new books receive favourable 
notices. Writing seems to be done hastily. There is no sign of a strict 
editorial policy or discipline. It is possible that the rehabilitation of 
Pérez Galdés — that industrious professional of letters - may encourage the 
development of a more austere attitude to literary work. 


* More recently, the publishers of The Spendthrifts have published Torment - 
an excellent translation of Galdés’s Tormento, of which La de Bringas is in fact the 
sequel. Torment should be read before The Spendthrifts, although Messrs. Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson have published these two novels in the reverse order. 











































SYNTAX IN POETRY AND MUSIC 


Donald Davie 


Lecturer in English at Trinity College, Dublin and author of Purity of Diction in English 
Verse, recently published by Chatto & Windus. 


When Susanne Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key was published at Harvard 
in 1942 it attracted little attention. Nine years later Herbert Read thought 
this neglect comparable to the neglect of Kierkegaard’s works when they 
first appeared.* No doubt the comparison is designedly provocative; but 
if it is extravagant, it is not ludicrous. For Philosophy in a New Key is indeed 
a remarkable book. It ranges through many fields of speculation and 
knowledge, and that, I suspect, is why it was neglected; only a committee 
could review it properly. But one need not be an expert in any of these 
fields to be astonished and delighted by its grand synoptic sweep and the 
vigour and lucidity of its style. 

I make no pretensions here to consider it as a whole. I want to examine 
it from only one point of view, in the light of Mr Read’s claim, ‘For the 
first time we have a theory which accounts satisfactorily for all forms of 
art.’ And, to narrow the matter still further, I seek to examine this from 
the standpoint of only one form of art, the art of poetry. 

A glance at the index advises us that if Susanne Langer has accounted 
for poetry, along with the other muses, she has done so very succinctly. 
And when we turn to such comments as there are, what do we find in the 
conjuror’s hat but that dowdy old rabbit, ‘significant form’! We may well 
feel we can direct the author to I. A. Richards’s Principles and be done 
with it. 

But this would be a mistake. Mr Read has not been gulled, and this is 
not just another system of zsthetics compiled by the professional philoso- 
pher, one of those books that would be so admirable if only we could be 
sure that the author had ever enjoyed a poem, a sonata or a painting. 
Susanne Langer takes her Clive Bell with reservations; and in taking over 
his phrase she transforms it — chiefly because the analogy she proposes for 
poetry is not so much painting or ceramics, as music. As a result ‘significant 
form’ comes back into the arena of serious discussion. And so does another 
old tag that has faded and rubbed smooth, Walter Pater’s pronounce- 


* Herbert Read. ‘The Language of Symbols,’ World Review, September 1951, 
PP. 33-36. 
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ment, ‘All the arts aspire to the condition of music.’ Both these must now 
be taken seriously; for what in Pater was cryptic, what in Bell was vague, 
becomes by this handling crisp and definite. 

The force of the argument, as Mrs Langer presents it, is in her grasp of 
what it feels like to listen to music. This is an author who has enjoyed a 
sonata. She has enjoyed poems too, but it is the music we must start with. 
Because she can re-create the effect music has on the listener, we afe 
prepared to go with her when she asks what music means, to him and 
to us. 

What is the meaning of music? There is a passage in The Waves where 
Rhoda, having heard of the unexpected death of a friend, seeks consola- 
tion in a concert: 


Then, swollen but contained in slippery satin, the seagreen woman comes 
to our rescue. She sucks in her lips, assumes an air of intensity, inflates her- 
self and hurls herself precisely at the right moment, as if she saw an apple 
and her voice was the arrow into the note, ‘Ah!’ 

An axe has split a tree to the core; the core is warm; sound quivers 
within the bark. ‘Ah!’ cried a woman to her lover, leaning from her window 
in Venice. ‘Ah, ah!’ she cried, and again she cries ‘Ah!’ She has provided us 
with a cry. But only a cry. And what is a cry? Then the beetle-shaped men 
come with their violins; wait; count; nod; down come their bows. And 
there is ripple and laughter like the dance of olive trees and their myriad- 
tongued grey leaves when a seafarer, biting a twig between his lips where 
the many-backed steep hills come down, leaps on shore. 

‘Like’ and ‘like’ and ‘like’ — but what is the thing that lies beneath the 
semblance of the thing? Now that lightning has gashed the tree and the 
flowering branch has fallen and Percival, by his death, has made me this 
gift, let me see the thing. There is a square; there is an oblong. The players 
take the square and place it upon the oblong. They place it very accurately; 
they make a perfect dwelling-place. Very little is left outside. The structure 
is now visible; what is inchoate is here stated; we are not so various or so 
mean; we have made oblongs and stood them upon squares. This is our 
triumph; this is our consolation.* 

This conveys admirably the paradox of musical effect, which is, on the 
one hand, oppressively emotional (blurted out, a cry, or a moan), on the 
other hand, as rigorously dry and abstract as Euclid. What is the link 
between these two elements? — a link, not in time, though Mrs Woolf 
presents them in sequence, but in the total impression of any musical 
work? The link, clearly, is some sort of articulation, when the fiddles 
begin to weave in and out; not quite the articulation of narrative, though 
it may evoke narratives as fanciful similes, but more like the articulation 
of a painting, although it takes place in time, with first one thing then 
another, as a painting does not. 


* The Waves (new edition 1946), pp. 115, 116. 
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Such is Mrs Langer’s account of the effect of music. The crudest idea 
of musical meaning is that any piece of music expresses an emotion — this 
is a joyful piece, this one is sad; this is a cry of joy, this is a moan of pain. 
But the same piece may be joyful to one person, sorrowful to another. At 
the other extreme, the purist cries that music is shape, pattern, which 
means nothing but itself; but this is belied by the universal experience that 
music does stir the emotions, is tinged with feeling, does speak to us as to 
active and suffering persons. A true account of musical effect must include 
both these elements; and Mrs Langer does so by saying that ‘what music 
can actually reflect is only the morphology of feeling’, not this feeling or that 
(though this one and that one swim up for an instant now here, now there), 
but feeling in itself, its structure. And as Mrs Langer says, a joyful and a 
sorrowful feeling may have the same morphology. Its burden is, as she 
says, ‘in very naive phrase, a knowledge of “how feelings go’’.’ And it is 
there, in the ‘going’, — in presenting how feelings are built up, how they 
branch and fork and coalesce — that we find the articulating back and 
forth that is music’s life: 

Articulation is its life, but not assertion; expressiveness, not expression. 

The actual function of meaning, which calls for permanent contents, is not 

fulfilled; for the assignment of one rather than another possible meaning to 

each form is never explicitly made. 

In saying this, Mrs Langer uses ‘meaning’ in a specially restricted sense. 
She certainly does not want to dismiss music as meaningless. This labour 
of articulation is meaning enough, she thinks, and rational meaning too; 
for the whole brunt of her argument is directed against thinkers like 
Russell, Carnap and Wittgenstein, for whom the arts are welcome enough 
so long as they remain in the world of the emotive, outside the pale of 
reason. This is the point of her chapters on semantics, on folk-lore and 
ritual. For ‘the new key’ of her title is the idea of symbol — this is the key 
that is to open new philosophical doors; and the arts, she argues, use 
symbols no more than language does, and no less rationally, though in a 
non-discursive, a ‘presentational’ way. 

This is the thorniest part of the book, though still absorbing and still 
beautifully lucid. For present purposes, we need only realize that for Mrs 
Langer language is a discursive symbolism, where music is a presenta- 
tional symbolism; and that poetry, as an art, in this resembles music more 
than it resembles the language of speech or of prose. 

This she explains as follows: 

though the material of poetry is verbal, its import is not the literal assertion 

made in the words, but the way the assertion is made, and this involves the 


sound, the tempo, the aura of associations of the words, the long or short 
sequences of ideas, the wealth or poverty of transient imagery that contains 
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them, the sudden arrest of fantasy by pure fact, or of familiar fact by 
sudden fantasy, the suspense of literal meaning by a sustained ambiguity 
resolved in a long-awaited key-word, and the unifying, all-embracing 
artifice of rhythm. (The tension which music achieves through dissonance, 
and the reorientation in each new resolution to harmony, find their equiva- 
lents in the suspensions and periodic decisions of propositional sense in 
poetry. Literal sense, not euphony, is the ‘harmonic structure’ of poetry; 
word-melody in literature is more akin to tone-colour in music.) * 


The first thing to say of this is that Mrs Langer knows what it is like to 
read and enjoy a poem, just as she knows what it is like to hear and enjoy a 
sonata. Her account is true to the features of experience. As a result, she 
avoids the traps set for the poet who does not know music ‘from the 
inside’, for the musician who does not know poetry from the inside, and 
for the esthetician who too frequently knows neither. 

When poets say that poetry is or ought to be like music, they often turn 
out to have only a naive idea of what music is. They take such musical 
freaks as the imitations of cuckoo-calls, or clocks, or peals of bells, as if they 
were central to music’s nature; and so build up a theory of poetry around 
the equally freakish poetical device of onomatopeeia. Or else they take 
music to be ‘a cry’ (“But only a cry? And what is a cry?’), and when they 
say that poetry is or ought to be like music, they mean by that that the only 
genuine poem is the lyric, and that a poem is ‘lyrical’, other things being 
equal, when it displays a profusion of vocatives and a punctuation con- 
sisting of exclamation marks, dashes, and rows of dots. (This is the sort of 
thing we find, not only in late-Victorian Conservatives, but in an aggres- 
sive modernist like William Carlos Williams.) Very frequently nowadays 
the two ideas, of poetry as cry and poetry as onomatopoeia, come together, 
as in Finnegan’s Wake, where the language is onomatopceic on the one 
hand, on the other the metaphorical crying language of Vico’s Age of Giants. 
So they come together for W. R. Rodgers.t| And Hopkins’s theory of 
‘inscape’, and Rilke’s doctrine, that things utter themselves through us, 
can be used in a similar way, to make of poetry an onomatopeeic cry. At 
the other extreme comes /a poésie pure, with its poems like Edith Sitwell’s 
early pieces, that are sheer constructs of euphony, supposedly as drained 
of all emotive reference as (on this purist view) music is. 

What distinguishes Mrs Langer’s from all these other accounts of the 
poetry-music relationship, is her insistence on music as pre-eminently 
articulation. In her view a poem is like a piece of music in that it articu- 
lates itself; and in thus establishing internal relations, establishes also 


* Philosophy in a New Key, pp. 260, 261. 
t W. R. Rodgers. ‘Speak and Span.’ The New Statesman and Nation, December 


15th, 1951. 
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relations of feeling, building up the structure, the morphology of feeling, 
and telling us ‘what it feels like to feel’. In other words, the central act of 
poetry as of music, is the creation of syntax, of meaningful arrangement. 
And hence (this seems to me the most salutary implication) the unit of 
poetry is not the ‘passage’, not (thank God) the ‘image’, but the poem. 

Of course, the syntax we speak of here is not the syntax of prose, that is 
a part of formal grammar. It cannot be, on this showing; because that 
syntax is discursive, moving from point to point, always forward on the 
momentum of its verb, whereas the poem, like other works of art, is non- 
discursive, and moves in every direction at once, as a painting does. It is 
only on the first reading that we move forward from first to last; on the 
second and all subsequent readings we see the poem more truly as an 
articulation over an area, not a process in time. Hence there is no need for 
the poet to preserve even the forms of prose-syntax; and as a result we must 
not suppose, whenever we find a poet who dislocates prose-syntax, that 
we have to deal with the poetry of the blurted-out ejaculation, the cry. 
The dislocated syntax of Ezra Pound in the ‘Cantos’ may look like the 
dislocated syntax of William Carlos Williams, but in fact, of course, the 
Cantos are, or are meant to be, articulated most closely. They are articu- 
lated, however, by a syntax that is musical not linguistic, by ‘the unifying 
all-embracing artifice of rhythm’, understood in its widest sense, to mean 
not only the rhythm that rides through tempo and metre in the verse- 
paragraph, but also the rhythmical recurrence of ideas, hinted at in one 
Canto, picked up in another much later, suspended for many more, and 
so on.* The Cantos indeed fit Mrs Langer’s account very well. 

But there are poets whose poetry ‘aspires to the condition of music’, who 
nevertheless preserve the forms of linguistic syntax, as Pound does not. 
And it is these poets that are provided for in Mrs Langer’s parenthesis. It 
is their poetry, not Pound’s, of which one may say that ‘the tension which 
music achieves through dissonance, and the reorientation in each new 
resolution to harmony, find their equivalents in the suspensions and 
periodic decisions of propositional sense in poetry’. Perhaps the clearest 
example of a poet of this sort is Valéry; I happened to read Elizabeth 
Sewell’s Valéry at about the same time as Mrs Langer’s book, and the 
poet’s view of poetry chimed in so well with the philosopher’s that one 
would think the latter had written with this poet, of all others, in mind. 
Valéry saw very clearly that music is not a cry, but above all an articulation: 

The pythoness could not dictate a poem. Only a line — that is to say a 
unit — and then another. This goddess of the continuum is incapable of 
continuity.t 

* See Hugh Kenner. The Poetry of Ezra Pound, pp. 112-115, 274-285. 
ft Quoted by Elizabeth Sewell. Paul Valéry: the Mind in the Mirror, p. 28. 
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And La Jeune Parque was first envisaged as ‘an operatic recitative, a la 
Gluck: 30 or 40 lines in one long phrase almost; and for contralto voice’.* 

But it is time to unravel the implications of Mrs Langer’s persuasive 
formulation. And they are clear enough. In her view, the poet suspends 
the propositional sense through a long verse-period, not because the sense 
has to be qualified before it can be completed, but so as to achieve ‘the 
tension which music achieves through dissonance’; and he decides the 
sense, bringing the period to a close, not because he is now prepared to 
commit himself to an assertion, but just to find an equivalent for music’s 
‘reorientation in each new resolution to harmony’. The whole play of 
literal meaning, in fact, is a Swedish drill, in which nothing is being lifted, 
transported, or set down, though the muscles tense, knot and relax as if it 
were. This is what Mrs Langer means by saying that ‘Literal sense . . . is 
the “harmonic structure” of poetry.’ 

Mallarmé writes, in Prose pour Des Esseintes, a sentence which wreathes 
its way through several stanzas, and in and out of several tenses, which 
could not live together in that order in any sentence of prose. This is an 
affront to all prosaic usage. Yet the grammar and syntax here is nearer 
to the prosaic than is the formally flawless grammar and syntax of the 
poet envisaged by Mrs Langer. For at least Mallarmé’s verb designates an 
action in past, present, or future time, not an undifferentiated thrust, an 
illusion of momentum, or a sense of relief. 

Milton can be taken on Mrs Langer’s terms, where Mallarmé cannot: 


It is only in the period that the wave-length of Milton’s verse is to be 
found: it is his ability to give a perfect and unique pattern to every para- 
graph, such that the full beauty of the line is found in its context, and his 
ability to work in larger musical units than any other poet — that is to me 
the most conclusive evidence of Milton’s supreme mastery. The peculiar 
feeling, almost a physical sensation of a breathless leap, communicated by 
Milton’s long periods, and by his alone, is impossible to procure from 
rhymed verse.f 


So long as Milton does not ‘justify God’s ways to man’, but only, quite 
precisely, ‘goes through the motions’, we can read him as if he were 
Valéry, and Mr Eliot can admire him. 

It is plain that Mrs Langer’s sort of poetry, where it retains forms of 
prosaic syntax, uses in fact a pseudo-syntax. And to that extent the things 
it says are still, in the time-honoured phrase, pseudo-statements. Mrs 
Langer insists that they are not ‘pseudo-’ in the way that I. A. Richards 
supposed; they are not irrational and crudely emotive like a strangled cry, 


* Quoted in The Times Literary Supplement, August 22nd, 1952. Review of Lettres a 


Quelques-Uns. 
t T.S. Eliot Milton. The British Academy Lecture. 
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the hoot of an owl, or the howl of a wolf. The statements of poetry, in her 
account, are like the statements of music, rational and meaningful as the 
hub or nest of articulations. But to the common reader the statements of 
poetry, even on this showing, are still ‘pseudo’, though in a different way. 
They are pseudo-statements in that they do not mean what they say; the 
poet will not stand by them, nor take his stand upon them. “The actual 
function of meaning, which calls for permanent contents, is not fulfilled; 
for the assignment of one rather than another possible meaning to each form 
is never explicitly made.’ 

It remains for me to say only that in my view this theory of poetry 
accounts for certain kinds of poem, and for certain ‘statements’ in every 
kind of poem; but not for all such statements. There is a real danger, when 
a book is written so well as this, that its view of poetry may become a new 
orthodoxy. If that were to happen (and perhaps it has happened already) 
the consequence would be as disastrous, I think, for the future develop- 
ment of English poetry as for any attempt to see English poetry of the past 
for what it is. It seems to me that all genuine poets make poetic statements 
which they believe to be true, on which they will take their stand, which 
they want to have taken at their face-value; and that when they do so, 
they use a true authentic syntax. Moreover, Mrs Langer’s writing gives me 
a pleasure which seems to me poetic, but if I take poetry on her terms 
there is no way of explaining what I mean by that. Poetry, surely, is an 
‘impure’ art; it is just its impurity that gives it most of its peculiar virtue 
and force. All attempts to refine it into the purity of music are as harmful 
to it as the continual endeavour to coarsen it into exhortation and 
communiqué. 
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A PEDANT FINDS FAULT 
J. G. Weightman 


A famous English poet recently published ‘a complete translation of 
Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal.* He writes in his preface: 
I have been reading Baudelaire since I was fifteen, carried him in my 
haversack through two wars, and loved him longer and more deeply than 
any other poet. ... I am translating Baudelaire because he lived my 
life . . . with similar sins, remorses, ostracisms and poverty, and the 
same desperate hope of reconciliation and pardon. 
The perfect conditions for translation seem, therefore, to have been 
achieved. The translator is himself a poet, he has been reading French for 
forty years at least, and he feels as closely linked to Baudelaire as Baude- 
laire did to Poe, or Henry Miller does to Rimbaud. The book must be the 
result of years of effort, and the translator cannot be entirely displeased 
with it, since it has appeared in print. Yet, apart from a few admirable 
fragments, it is without the qualities for which Baudelaire is read in 
French. Nor does it seem to me to have much coherent poetic quality in 
English. What, then, is it? An exercise in a kind of linguistic limbo? In 
case I am judging it too harshly, I should like to analyse one of Baude- 
laire’s sonnets with its English rendering; if I am wrong, someone may be 
good enough to put me right. The academic exercise called explication 
littéraire is so precise as to expose the critic more than the work criticized. 
In any case, the two poets I am dealing with are covered by Baudelaire’s 
own statement, in his Salon de 1845; ‘Nous ne croyons pas, nous, qu’on, 
puisse compromettre le génie en l’expliquant.’ 

The sonnet I have chosen is La Mort des Amants. It is not the best trans- 
lation in the book, nor the worst. It is only fair to begin by quoting the 
best, which is, I should say, Sépulture. This is a minor example of the 
‘black’ poems. The translator seems more at ease with them than with the 
highest flights of Baudelaire’s poetry. This is, however, the only one which 
is not seriously weakened by translation; 

If on a night obscure and deep, 

Some decent Christian out of ruth 
Buries behind some garbage heap 
The vaunted body of your youth: 


* Poems of Baudelaire. Roy Campbell (The Harvill Press, 215.). 
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There, when the chaster stars have set 
And the moon her hammock slung 
Will the spider weave his net 

And the adder hatch her young. 


Your curséd head beneath the ground 
Will hear through all the seasons then, 
The dismal cries of wolves resound, 


Old half-starved witches raising spooks, 
The antics of obscene old men, 
And black conspiracies of crooks. 


This is a remarkably successful rendering of 


Si par une nuit lourde et sombre 
Un bon chrétien, par charité, 
Derriére quelque vieux décombre 
Enterre votre corps vanté, 


A Pheure o2 les chastes étoiles 

Ferment leurs yeux appesantis, 

L’araignée y fera ses toiles, 

Et la vipére ses petits; 

Vous entendrez toute l’année 

Sur votre téte condamnée 

Les cris lamentables des loups | 


Et des sorciéres faméliques, 

Les ébats des vieillards lubriques 

Et les complots des noirs filous. 

| 

Unfortunately, although the best, perhaps, of the translations, this is far 
from being one of Baudelaire’s best poems. The lines follow each other 
rather mechanically, the horror seems synthetic, and the translator can 
introduce an image of his own — a very English one — without upsetting 
the economy of the whole. As poetry about a grave, it is well below To 
Sair Fidele’s grassy tomb or even Where Claribel low lieth. There are many 
inferior poems in Les Fleurs du Mal, the feeblest of all being, I think, La Pipe, 
about which Proust was unaccountably enthusiastic. This, incidentally, 
illustrates the great uncertainty of poetic taste. Even when we are pas- 
sionately fond of poetry, we disagree more easily about it than about | 
prose, and our opinions about particular poems vary from day to day. 
Mr T. S. Eliot has said that poets themselves can never be sure that they 
have written anything of value and, according to Valéry, poetry is always 
‘essentiellement niable’. I am reasonably sure, however, that La Mort des 
Amants is one of the great poems on which Baudelaire’s reputation rests. 
Can we feel that it is a great poem from the English rendering ? 
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We shall have beds round which light scents are wafted, 
Divans which are as deep and wide as tombs; 

Strange flowers that under brighter skies were grafted 
Will scent our shelves with rare exotic blooms. 


When, burning to the last their mortal ardour, 
Our torch-like hearts their bannered flames unroll, 
Their double lights will kindle all the harder 
Within the deep twinned mirror of our soul. 


One evening made of mystic rose and blue, 
I will exchange a lightning-flash with you, 
Like a long sob that bids a last adieu. 
Later, the Angel, opening the door 


Faithful and happy, will at last renew 
Dulled mirrors, and the flames that leap no more. 


This certainly has a convincing rhythm, which is more than can be said of 
some translations of poetry, and it contains at least two vigorous, memor- 
able lines: 
When, burning to the last their mortal ardour, 
Our torch-like hearts their bannered flames unroll. 

However, before referring to the French, we can find flaws in it. Width is 
hardly a characteristic of tombs. Exotic blooms, grown in a tropical 
climate, would be the natural products of those happy regions; they 
would not be ‘grafted’, an unpleasant, grating word, which is present, we 
suspect, only because of the rhyme. ‘Rare exotic’ verges on pleonasm. 
‘Kindle’ is rather surprising; the verb normally means ‘to set alight’ or 
‘to begin to burn’; why, then, should it be qualified by ‘all the harder’, 
especially as we have already been told that the torches are burning out? 
Why is the mirror of the soul termed ‘deep’? It cannot be deeper than 
the heart. It is not clear, either, why the lovers should have two hearts, 
but only one soul. The torches having burned out in the second quatrain, 
lightning occurs in the first tercet. This introduces a new image, and a 
rather inappropriate one, because a sob, particularly a long one, cannot 
be over in a flash. Finally, one can ‘renew’ flames, but not dulled mirrors. 

If we now read the French, we see that it has none of these weaknesses: 


Nous aurons des lits pleins d’odeurs légéres, 
Des divans profonds comme des tombeaux, 
Et d’étranges fleurs sur des étagéres, 

Ecloses pour nous sous des cieux plus beaux. 


Usant a l’envi leurs chaleurs derniéres, 
Nos deux coeurs seront deux vastes flambeaux, 
Qui réfléchiront leurs doubles lumiéres 

Dans nos deux esprits, ces miroirs jumeaux. 
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Un soir fait de rose et de bleu mystique, 

Nous échangerons un éclair unique, 

Comme un long sanglot tout chargé d’adieux; 
Et plus tard un Ange, entr’ouvrant les portes, 
Viendra ranimer, fidéle et joyeux, 

Les miroirs ternis et les flammes mortes. 


This is an obscure poem. I realized, when I first began comparing it with 
the translation, that I had liked it for years without ever wondering con- 
sciously what it meant. But its obscurities are harmonious, and they are 
not on the surface, as in the translation. Baudelaire’s tombs are not 
‘wide’, his flowers are not ‘grafted’ and are no more than ‘strange’; his 
torches are not ‘kindled’, and so on. The middle of the sonnet is quite 
clear; the burning hearts of the lovers are reflected in their minds, that is, 
their emotions are reflected and intensified by their understanding. There 
is no ‘lightning-flash’; the ‘éclair’ is the last supreme flaring-up of the 
torches, so that the tercet carries on the image of the second quatrain and 
brings it to a climax.* ‘Eclair’ has both the physical sense of light and the 
metaphorical one of understanding. The sonnet is perfectly constructed; 
in reading it, the voice gradually rises to ‘un éclair unique’, situated about 
three-quarters of the way through (so often the peak point in good com- 
position), and then falls away on the next line. There is a slight pause, 
followed by an aftermath of emotion in a different key. 

Not only has the central image and the general pattern of the poem 
been falsified in translation, many incidental beauties have disappeared 
as well. Baudelaire does not waft his scents around the beds; they are in the 
beds. He is, I take it, referring to the freshness of clean linen, scented, at 
most, by the lavender in the linen cupboard — a much less decadent idea 
than the addition of external perfumes. Although he is the poet of smells, 
having introduced smell once, he does not drag it in again, as the trans- 
lator does, in connection with flowers. Baudelaire simply places the 
flowers around the lovers as symbols of strangeness, distant sunshine and 
happiness. 

Des divans profonds comme des tombeaux 
seems to be a reminiscence} of Banville’s line, 


Des divans profonds 4 nous anéantir 
but Baudelaire has replaced the last three words by ‘comme des tom- 


* It is worth noting for those interested in the writing of poetry, that Baudelaire 
did not hit on this perfect arrangement at once. The 1851 version has un sanglot 
unique and Et comme un éclair. See the Notes et Variantes of the Crépet edition, 1930. 

t See Jean Pommier: Dans les Chemins de Baudelaire, 1945, p. 186. 
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beaux’, no doubt for the sake of the springiness of the nasals, an, on, om. 
This, too, disappears in English. 
Our torch-like hearts their bannered flames unroll 


is a brave line, but ‘bannered’ suggests either that a wind is blowing, or 
that the torches themselves are moving. Baudelaire’s torches are standing 
still, indoors, and are burning upwards with a calm, ecstatic radiance. The 
English poetic effect is, therefore, out of place. 
I will exchange a lightning-flash with you 

in addition to being ridiculous, divides the lovers into ‘I’ and ‘you’, 
whereas Baudelaire keeps them combined all through as ‘nous’. A sob 
‘that bids a last adieu’ is more of a gulp than the long, echoing ‘sanglot 
tout chargé d’adieux’. 

The translation of the last tercet raises the question of the meaning of 
the poem as a whole. ‘Un Ange’ has become ‘the Angel’. This seems to 
suggest some particular Angel, such as the Angel of Death, and indeed, 
the only commentary on this point I have found — that by Robert-Benoit 
Chérix * — says confidently: 

Poéme intimiste qui semble le prolongement, et méme l’aboutissement de 

L’ Invitation au Voyage. La, dans cette élégie, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté, 

luxe, calme et volupté . . . jusqu’au moment unique, tout chargé d’adieux, 


qui est le sanglot du trépas. Mais l’Ange de la mort — magie exquise et 
inopinée du dénouement — entr’ouvre les portes sur une immortalité 


Sidéle et joyeuse. 


I do not see on what grounds Monsieur Chérix transfers fidéle et joyeux to 
immortality from the Angel, nor does the poem suggest that the doors are 
opened on to immortality; their opening causes a change of atmosphere, 
but the Angel comes in through them. However, I agree with the begin- 
ning of Monsieur Chérix’s statement; the first eleven lines describe ideal 
love, as Baudelaire often hoped it might be. The expression of it here is 
much more spiritualized than in some of his other poems (the English 
version does not render the curious airiness of the French) but the move- 
ment is clearly erotic, rising to the climax, a moment of delight, mystic 
awareness, understanding and sadness. This moment is also Death, or a 
death, according to the very common analogy. Baudelaire may mean to 
suggest that the lovers, by their supreme union in this ideal setting, 
escape from the bondage of time into eternity.t. If so, the Angel cannot 


* Commentaire des Fleurs du Mal, Genéve, 1949. 

T Professor J. M. Cocking, with whom I have discussed the sonnet, points out that, 
like much post-Romantic and Symbolist literature, it shows a mingling and 
exploitation of Christian and occult conceptions. 
It is also noteworthy that in the second part of La Chambre Double which might 
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be the Angel of Death, who would have rather announced death to them, 
but some Angel with whom they continue to have a relationship in 
eternity. This is indicated by ‘plus tard’, which appears twice in the trans- 
lation, the second time wrongly, as ‘at last’. As I see it, the Angel slips in, 
after a pause, to revive the miroirs jumeaux and the vastes flambeaux, so that 
the cycle can begin again, just as a faithful and cheerful servant comes 
into a room at dusk to put a log on the fire and so bring to life again the 
mirrors on the walls, which have gone dull through the fading of daylight 
and the dying down of the flames.* It should be remembered that for many 
Frenchmen, dusk is the most amorous time of day. I do not think it is 
excessive to read these double: meanings into ‘Ange’, ‘miroirs’ and 
‘flammes’; they fit in with what we know of Baudelaire. The implication 
surely is that in this ideal state, the experience of love, although wonder- 
fully and piercingly sad, will not be followed by a feeling of guilt (Baude- 
laire’s usual attitude), but will be indefinitely renewed, because the 
lovers are ministered to by a divine figure. If this is admitted, my next 
suggestion is that the figure is female (the masculine ‘un ange’ is habitu- 
ally applied to women), and that she is a combination of ‘la servante au 
grand coeur’ and Baudelaire’s mother. The richness of the sonnet comes, 
therefore, from a fusion of adult love, with its intellectual and mystical 
overtones, and the cosiness and security of childhood, marked by filial, 
and possibly sensual, love for the protective female. Having arrived at 
this conclusion, I am rather startled, because I see that a poem I have 
been blindly fond of for so long is based on what may be a dubious linking 
of emotions. Yet it is difficult to believe that the linking is reprehensible, 
since good poetry, which is obviously therapeutic, is never morbid in it- 
self, although it can arise from a morbid attitude. This is too complex a 
question to discuss here. Suffice it to say that in dealing with Baudelaire, I 


work on the assumption that when the poetry continues to seem good | 


after repeated readings (which is not, alas, as often as one would wish), 
the attitude is sound. At its best, Baudelaire’s poetry contradicts a good 
deal of his conscious philosophy. For instance, La Mort de Amants is 
far better than the first part of the corresponding prose poem, La Chambre 
Double, where his conscious decadence appears. In expression, La Mor 


be called the anti-poem of La Mort des Amants, the hero falls back into time; ‘Oh, 
oui! le Temps a reparu . . . hideux vieillard.’ 

* The 1851 version has ‘fidéle et soigneux’ which emphasized the servant aspect 
more clearly but less lyrically. 

¢ For the connection between mother and servant see Letter to Poulet Malassis, 
Correspondance Générale, 1948, Vol. 3, p. 96; ‘Qu’est-ce que l’enfant aime si 
passionnément dans sa mére, dans sa bonne . . . la caresse et la volupté 
sensuelle.’ 
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des Amants is well-nigh perfect, and like all good sonnets, it ends well. 
After the swelling confidence of the second-last line, 


Viendra ranimer, fidéle et joyeux, 


it closes on a muted note, with what is perhaps the most beautiful line 
of all. 


Les miroirs ternis et les flammes mortes. 


Here again, the English rendering fails us. The definite article, though 
necessary to the sense, is missing from ‘dulled mirrors’, and the English 
vowel and consonant sequence is without the simple finality of the French. 

Our conclusion must be, then, that no reader could guess the meaning 
and value of Baudelaire’s sonnet from this translation and that, as 
an English poem, it is not very good in itself. It is a fair sample of the 
average quality of the volume, which, however much we respect it as a 
labour of love, is a very inadequate reflection of Baudelaire. Translators 
are, fortunately, indomitable so that our criticism will not discourage 
others from trying their hand at this sonnet, or at Baudelaire’s other great 
poems. Someone may manage some day to square the poetic circle. To 
achieve perfection, future translators need not improve quite as much on 
this version as its author has improved on previous attempts. To see how 
comparatively good this defective rendering is, one has only to compare it 
with that by Arthur Symons. Symons is, accidentally perhaps, a shade 
nearer the central meaning, but he decks out his version, like a Christmas 
tree, with several gaudy words — suns, wine, languor, mad, malign, Circe, 
spells, shame and hells - which may have been suggested by some of 
Baudelaire’s poorer poems, but happen to be absent from this good one. 
Here is the Symons translation: 


We shall have beds filled with strange scents odorous 
And deep divans like graves where the suns shine, 
And strange flowers that are more savourous 

Than these under the skies that shine like wine. 


Vying with each other in their last heats languorous, 
Our hearts shall be two vast torches, mad, malign, 
Which shall reflect their lights luxurious 

In our twin spirits, mirrors of the Divine. 


On a night made of rose and blue after our fashion 
We shall exchange a unique flash wherein our passion 
Shall sob like Circe’s snared by her strange spells: 


Then shall an angel shadowing our shames 
Revive after their descent into their hells 
The mirror tarnished and the deathlike flames. 












































DYLAN THOMAS 
John Davenport 


Chatterton, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Rimbaud never saw their collected | 
poems published. Dylan Thomas is thirty-eight — old for a mathematician, 
old for a romantic poet. This book deserves to be judged on the highest 
level, for if he were never to write another line there is enough here to 
justify his place in the canon of English poetry, Welsh though he be, and 

a servant of Hermes rather than of Apollo. 

Dylan Thomas was born in 1914 and published his first book twenty 
years later. The present volume* contains Eighteen Poems (1934), Twenty- 
five Poems (1036), the poems from The Map of Love (1939), and Deaths and | 
Entrances (1946). Six poems written since 1946 have not hitherto appeared | 
in book form, and the Author’s Prologue is new. The only poem omitted is | 
Paper and Sticks from Deaths and Entrances. Collected Works would have | 
had to include the surrealistic prose stories from The Map of Love, the 
autobiographical Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog, and the splendid 
fragment of a play, Liareggub, published last year in Botteghe Oscure: but 
all the poetry is here, and the poetry’s the thing. 

What have the critics to say? The peans of praise have been virtually | 
unqualified, although the anonymous author of the remarkable article F 
in The Times Literary Supplement expressed surprise at the inclusion of 
Twenty-five Poems in the collected volume. The same writer, after pointing | 
out that several of Mr Thomas’s finest poems draw on his memories of the | 
exaltations and terrors of being a boy, goes on to say that to describe him 
as an autobiographical poet is no more completely adequate than to | 
describe him as essentially a romantic poet. The preface to this volume | 
provides a more useful clue: ‘These poems, with all their crudities, doubts | 
and confusions, are written for the love of Man and in praise of God.’ 
The critic suggests that the explanation of his ability to be the centre of 
his own poems without ever seeming ridiculous is that he is essentially a 
religious poet. ‘He is not a poet of doctrine, but a poet who celebrates 
whatever God has made . . . his faculty of wonder has never dried up.’ 
This is profoundly true. The key to Mr Thomas’s poetry is his acceptance 
of all living things. There is nothing Buddhistically calm about this 


* Dylan Thomas Collected Poems 1934-52 (J. M. Dent, 12s. 6d.) 
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acceptance — his love of love is only equalled by his hatred of cruelty; nor 
does he advocate a calm acquiescence, as is seen in the recent villanelle 
to his Father beginning ‘Do not go gentle into that good night,’ with its 
balancing line ‘Rage, rage against the dying of the light.’ 

Mr Stephen Spender, in a penetrating essay, has said that Dylan 
Thomas represents a romantic revolt against the classicist tendency which 
has crystallized around the theological views of Eliot and Auden, ‘a ten- 
dency for poetry to become a kind of intensely imagined portrayal of ideas 
collected which exist beyond or outside the poetry.’ The romantic tendency, says 
haticlany | Mr Spender, is to regard poetry as a self-sufficient kingdom of poetic 
highest ideas, owing no allegiance to any other system of thought, in which words 
here to become sensations and sensations words. The world, in fact, of a modern 

be, and Keats; a life of sensations without opinions and thoughts. ‘The romantic 
characteristic of Dylan Thomas is that his poems contain the minimum 
a f material which can be translated into prose.’ Mr Spender goes on to 
Twenty- | speak of the ‘sensuous word-choosing faculty of (Dylan Thomas’s) 
jaths and | imagination which cares more for the feel of words than for their intel- 
ppeared | lectual meanings. A powerful emotion . . . suggests . . . an image or 
nitted is | succession of images, and it is these which he puts down, without bringing 
Id have forward into consciousness the ideas which are associated with such 
— the images. He suppresses the intellectual links between a chain of images, 
plendid | because they are non-sensuous.’ This could scarcely be better said. It is 
we: bus interesting that the remarks might almost as well be applied to a very 
: different poet — Mallarmé: but, as Mr Spender points out, Dylan Thomas 
irtually ; is nothing so sophisticated, literary, and (in the purely esthetic sense) 
| article | ‘decadent’ as a ‘pure poet’. 
sion of His rhetorical urge can of course be traced to his Welsh origin. His 


ointing | father — a distinguished teacher of English — and his mother come from 
s of the | farming families long settled in Carmarthenshire, Welsh-speaking. Mr 
be him | Thomas himself does not speak Welsh, but he ‘thinks Welsh’. His poetry 


han to | is bardic. To trace its origins is not easy. His immediate poetic ancestry 
volume | might be said to include Hopkins, Ezra Pound and the later Yeats. James 
doubs Joyce could equally be claimed as an influence. But the later plays of 
God. Shakespeare, the Milton of the Nativity Ode, the early Wordsworth 
nine of might as well be invoked, for he is in the main stream of English poetry. 
ally 4 It is fashionable to compare him with Keats: it would be more profitable 
sbrates to consider his debt to the translators of the Old Testament. Mr G. S. 
‘dup. Fraser has written of his background of Bible Christianity, a ‘rich 
ptance ambiguous religiosity’ where ‘everything is mortal and everything is 
at this | sacred’. One might add, where everything is miraculous, as in the world 
of Picasso — ‘it is a miracle that we do not melt in the bath like the soap.’ 

Mr Cyril Connolly has called him a descendant of Rimbaud; but while 
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Rimbaudism is, as it were, in the poetic air, there is no direct influence, 
as Dylan Thomas has never read him; nor indeed any other French poet. 


He has as much — or more — in common with Thomas Hardy, with his | 


‘five and country senses’. Mr Connolly has also said that his ‘bardic 
inspiration’ derives from an intact Blake and Traherne-like vision of his 
childhood, which is very true. His poems of childhood, like Fern Hill, are 
remarkable for their fresh, dazzling, joyous clarity. 

Dylan Thomas’s themes are the eternal ones of life and death, and some 
of his most remarkable poems have been those inspired by ‘occasions’, , 
One has only to think of A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by Fire, of a Child in 
London, which has in justice been called the most memorable poem of the 
Second World War, with the haunting final verse: 


Deep with the first dead lies London’s daughter, 


Robed in the long friends, | 
The grains beyond age, the dark veins of her mother, 

Secret by the unmourning water f 
Of the riding Thames. 

After the first death, there is no other. 


Mr Thomas has frequently been charged with obscurity. He has written 
of his poetic intentions in Deaths and Entrances : 





In my craft or sullen art 

Exercised in the still night 

When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 

I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 

On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages f 

Of their most secret heart. | 
} 


Not for the proud man apart 
From the raging moon I write 

On these spindrift pages 

Not for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs of the ages, 

Who pay no*praise or wages 
Nor heed my craft or art. 


This is a comparatively recent poem, and shows the increased simplicity 
of texture that characterizes his later work. Some critics — William f 
Empson, for instance — do not find in this increased simplicity a merit; | 
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something is lacking, they feel, which was forcefully present in the more 
complex early work. ‘Obscurity’ in Dylan Thomas’s work is of two kinds. 
The simpler kind, which is not really obscure at all, can be dissipated by 
a knowledge of the primary material which provides the images for a 
poem. Sir John’s Hill, and The White Giant’s Thigh, for example, are places 
in Carmarthenshire. The titles have no esoteric significance. The more 
difficult kind is due to verbal complexity, which only yields its secret after 
many readings. The syntax is often arbitrary and there are many puns of 
a seventeenth century character — ‘all-hollowed’, for instance, and ‘ship- 
racked gospel’. Eighteen Poems were often obscure in this way, though one 
of them quickly became famous — ‘The force that through the green fuse drives 
the flower/Drives my green age.’ Twenty-fwe Poems were difficult to the point 
occasionally of incomprehensibility, with their complex of Old and New 
Testament mythology and sexual symbolism. Yet even here, when the 
intellectual meaning is obscure, the verse is so rich sensually and emotion- 
ally that one is convinced by its sheer verbal magic, the magic of a master- 
rhetorician. In passing, it may be said that the rhetoric magnifies but 
does not distort; it never goes ballooning out of sight and sense, like so 
much of Victor Hugo, for instance. 

A dilution was apparent in his third volume, which made him known 
to a wider public; and the publication the following year (1940) of 
the Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog made him the best-known writer of 
his generation. His poetry since that date has become increasingly simple, 
though never for an instant banal. This increased simplicity may be 
regarded either as a failure of pure poetic intensity or as the result of an 
increasingly masterly technique. The tightly-packed early poems were 
particularly fascinating for practising poets, especially for those who 
enjoyed the ambiguities of the metaphysical school. For such readers the 
transparency of the later poems shows a drying-up of inspiration. It is 
impossible to subscribe to this view. Admittedly, Mr Thomas has only 
published six poems in six years, but he has never been a fluent writer. 
His work is too meticulous for that. Also, despite the elaboration of 
structure he is essentially a lyrical writer, and it is not to be expected that 
an early lyrical intensity should be indefinitely maintained. On the other 
hand, the splendour of the occasional poems, of which the first was After 
the Funeral, and the Wordsworthian brightness of the childhood poems 
show an advance in communication. It is impossible to regret the Gothic 
elaboration of the first forty-three poems, stunning though they are, when 
one contemplates Fern Hill, In Country Sleep, and the other recent poems — 
Poem on His Birthday and In the White Giant’s Thigh, Lament, and Do not go 
gentle. There is no more beautiful modern English poem than his celebra- 
tion of his thirtieth birthday, Poem in October, from its beginning ‘It was 



























my thirtieth year to heaven’, through the parables of sunlight and the 
legends of the green chapels and the twice told tales of infancy, to the 


last piercing verse: 


And there could I marvel my birthday 
Away but the weather turned around. And the true 
Joy of the long dead child sang burning 
In the sun 
It was my thirtieth 
Year to heaven stood there then in the summer noon 
Though the town below lay leaved with October blood. 
O may my heart’s truth 
Still be sung 
On this high hill in a year’s turning. 


This is not a nostalgic harking back to childhood, but a recreation of it. 
In spite of the emotional quality of the lines they are entirely free from 
sentimentality. To comment on their technical skill is superfluous. There 
is no more serious artist working in English. In his high house at Laugh- 
arne, looking over Carmarthen Bay towards the Gower Peninsula, may 
he long continue to weave his spells and breathe his incantations, Wales 
in his arms. 
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BOOK NOTES 


DER EUROPAISCHE KOMMUNISMUS, by Franz Borkenau. (Munich, Leo 
Lehnen Verlag, 1952.) Dr Borkenau is the author of two admirable works 
published shortly before the war — The Communist International, which dealt 
with the Comintern up to the end of the 1920’s, and Spanish Cockpit, a 
brilliant study, part diary and part analysis, of the political and social 
aspects of the first year of the Spanish civil war. As a former active member 
of the German Communist Party and official of the Comintern, he was 
able to draw on wide personal experience, as well as on a mass of written 
material. His new book is not a revised edition of his first, but a completely 
new work, which takes the history of the Communist movement, in 
Europe only, from 1934 to 1950. 

It is a long book, closely packed with chronological fact. It will be very 
useful as a work of reference to students of Communist activity and of 
international affairs in general. It would be still more useful if it were not 
marred by a number of factual inaccuracies, which put parts of the account 
slightly out of focus. The most valuable sections are those which deal with 
Spain and France. The Spanish chapter covers much of the same ground 
as his earlier book, but is supplemented by material relating to the later 
stages of the civil war, and it is revalued in the light of other subsequent 
events. His treatment of France makes great use — which the author hand- 
somely acknowledges — of the recent publications of M. Rossi. The sections 
on Italy and on the East European satellites are rather thin. Much space 
is devoted to the Balkan resistance movements, and it is here that the 
factual errors are most numerous, and could most easily have been 
avoided by consulting persons or sources that are accessible. But despite 
these defects, the sections on the Balkans contain brilliant passages. For 
example, his account on pp. 325-32 of the attitude of the Yugoslav 
Communists to the war during the first six months of 1941 is much the 
best treatment of this very confusing subject that I have yet seen anywhere. 
Later, in discussing the origins of the Comunform-Tito breach, he rightly 
stresses the fact that from 1941 to 1948 Tito was always more hostile to the 
Western Powers than was the official foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
The relevance of this point to the breach has not been appreciated by 
Western writers, even by the excellent Harvard publication of Mr Ulam, 
with which Dr Borkenau does not seem to be acquainted. 

Though he takes his facts from well-known sources, the author’s views 












































































the Communist mentality have clung to Dr Borkenau, though many years 
have passed since he severed his connection with the Party: the obsession 


methods are, or can be, very effective, is another question. He is right in 
saying that infiltration took place in various Allied military and political 
organizations during the war: how much effect this had is once more 
another question. The great decisions were made by the supreme leaders 
of the Allied Powers, and the decisive factors were military. The great 
mistakes were due to long-standing prejudice and ignorance, not to the 
wiles of Alger Hiss or other unknown agents of Moscow. Again, Dr 
Borkenau may well be right that the Comintern continued to exist after 
its ‘dissolution’ in 1943, but one may doubt whether this is of much 
importance. That all Communist parties are led by cadres unreservedly 
devoted to Moscow, is clear: whether, somewhere in the central machine 
in Moscow that plans policy, there is an office filled with foreign Com- 
munists who consider themselves the Comintern, hardly matters very 
much. 

Two examples of the search for a system may suffice. Mr C. M. Wood- 
house, the most authoritative published source on the Greek revolt of 
1944, notes that there is no evidence that it was ordered from Moscow. 


that Moscow must have ordered it. During the liberation of France in 1944 
there were Communist insurrections, with violence and murders, especially 
in the south-west, though the leaders of the French party proclaimed the 
policy of patriotic unity. Here, too, there is no evidence that the insurrec- 
tions were ordered from Moscow. Dr Borkenau, however, considers that 
they, together with the Greek affair, show that a conflict was raging in 


revolution ahead at the risk of armed conflict with the West before the 
He may be right, but there is no hard evidence to support it. The events 


Dr Borkenau seems to me in both cases to underestimate on the one hand 
the exalted revolutionary atmosphere at the liberation, and on the other 
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are very much his own. He looks at the Communist movement from 
within, not from without. This has advantages and defects. All his empha- 
sis is on the intentions and methods, cleverness or mistakes, of the Com- 
munists. The impact of Communism on external forces and social 
environments, and the reciprocal influence of these factors on the Com- 
munists themselves, receive too little attention. Two special features of 


with conspiracy and the determination to explain everything in logical | 
and coherent terms. He is right to insist that Communist parties are 
devoting great attention to espionage and infiltration: whether such | 
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Dr Borkenau has no more evidence than Mr Woodhouse, but he asserts { 
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Moscow between the extremists, led by Zhdanov, who wished to push 


war with Hitler was done, and the moderates, who had Stalin’s support. 


in Greece and France can be adequately explained by local conditions. | 
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hand the importance to all the Allied leaders — in Moscovv as well as in 
Washington — of winning the war. These are, of course, matters not of 
fact but of interpretation. The book remains an important contribution 
to an important subject. 

H, SETON-WATSON. 


RUMOURS OF WAR. By A. J. P. Taylor. (Hamish Hamilton, pp. 262, 158.) 
‘In England there are no schools of history; there are only individual 
historians.’ So runs the opening line of the first among the three dozen 
essays collected in this volume. Mr Taylor does himself scant justice. He 
is emphatically neither a Conservative nor a Marxist, he does not believe 
in history with a Purpose (vide his comments on Professor Butterfield), and 
he has no use for Professor Toynbee. In short, he is a Radical, his admira- 
tion for Sir Lewis Namier notwithstanding. He dislikes Realpolitik, again 
notwithstanding some appreciative references to Bismarck, and believes 
Gladstone to have been a more practical, as well as a more moral, states- 
man than Disraeli. What is this but Radicalism? The acid test is whether 
one believes that the rules of private morality can and should be made the 
criterion of public conduct. Mr Taylor emphatically does believe that 
statesmen are free to follow or disregard the dictates of conscience, and 
that on the whole they will be well advised to behave decently. This 
implies a view of world history which has been that of the dominant 
school in Britain for at least a century. 

These essays are terse, witty, scholarly and often brilliant. They have 
been criticized for certain journalistic excrescences; it is impossible to 
produce book reviews for weekly papers without occasionally becoming 
slapdash or superficial, but on the whole this fault does not obtrude. In 
addition to the shorter pieces, there are two lengthy technical studies, on 
Fashoda, and on British policy in Morocco 1886-1902. These, since they 
cannot be described as flippant, have been condemned as dull. ‘Fhey are 
in fact minor tours de force of diplomatic exegesis, and the reader not interes- 
ted in the subject can easily skip them. They could have been spared, but 
only at the cost of presenting Mr Taylor to the uninstructed as a purveyor 
of entertainment. As it is, they combine with the essays on Bismarck and 
on the Crimea (“The War That Would Not Boil’) to underline his technical 
mastery. 

Mr Taylor’s limitations appear most clearly in his brief note on 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. He follows the fashion in wildly over- 
estimating Tocqueville as a thinker, coupling him with Marx and quoting 
him as an authority on the modern age. Tocqueville’s real importance as a 
critic of French institutions escapes him. He then proceeds to pull him to 
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pieces. Tocqueville was a Whig - it is odd that Mr Taylor has not noticed 
it — and feared democracy, especially French democracy which in his 
time was still Jacobinical, as was inevitable in a country with an illiterate 
peasantry and a powerful Catholic Church. He is severely rebuked on this 
account by Mr Taylor, who proceeds to demonstrate that there are no 
‘masses’, only individuals. After this display of ingenious sophistry one is 
thankful that he has left the task of studying Marx to Professor Butterfield, 
who as a Conservative is less hampered by Benthamite orthodoxy. For 
Bentham (according to Marx ‘among philosophers what Martin Tupper 
is among poets: both could only have been manufactured in England’) is 
quite clearly Mr Taylor’s guide in these matters. 

In exchange for these occasional absurdities we get a shower of amusing 


epigrams: 


The pioneer must be ahead of his fellows, but not out of sight; otherwise 
he goes mad, or they do — probably both. Blake wrote in much the same 
style as Nietzsche and with much the same drift; but this never provoked 
Gladstone, nor even Neville Chamberlain, to set himself alight in the cellars 
of 10 Downing Street. 


If this does not exactly prove the point Mr Taylor is trying to make, it 
does at any rate indicate a point worth making. 


Though Bismarck lacked humbug, he did not lack principles. Only they 
were not liberal principles. They were principles founded in distrust of 
human nature, principles of doubt and restraint. When men dislike 
Bismarck for his realism, what they really dislike is reality. 


This needed saying, though it flatly contradicts what Mr Taylor says a 
few pages earlier about Realpolitik and the practical superiority of Glad- 
stonian and Wilsonian idealism. No matter, both subjects provide him 
with a chance to throw off some telling epigrams. There are also a few 
notable quotations. “Truth, like everything else, should be economized’, 
by C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian, is among the less familiar. 

G. L. ARNOLD. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE BALTIC STATES, by J. A. Swettenham (Hollis 
and Carter, 15s.) Books about the Baltic States and the fate of their peoples 
since 1939 are few; and Mr J. A. Swettenham’s is welcome accordingly. 
The author went to Germany, after demobilization in 1946, as a member 
of the Displaced Persons Division of the Control Commission, and his 
survey is composed largely from information supplied to him by the 
Baltic refugees whom he administered, and whom he learnt to admire as 
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‘gallant people who left their homelands to face an unknown future 
because of their love of freedom’. In the external relations of the Baltic 
States between 1917 and 1940 — which Mr Swettenham tells largely 
through the texts of official documents — the outstanding fact is the 
cynicism and duplicity of Soviet and German policy alike. Not only did 
the Soviet Government, almost from its earliest days, recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic States, but it repeatedly signed treaties of non- 
aggression binding it to settle peacefully any problems that might arise 
between the several contracting parties. That some kind of protective 
action became necessary when the German threat drew to a point in 1939 
may be acknowledged; but means could have been found of dealing with 
this which did not involve the permanent destruction of Baltic independ- 
ence by the Russians. The actual sequence involved not only the absorp- 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet Union in 1940, but the peculiarly 
disgusting hypocrisy of government changes at bayonet point and faked 
‘elections’ which accompanied it. 

The next step was Sovietization — of which one of the most important 
aspects was mass killings and deportations, whereas the Balts whom the 
Germans rounded up for labour in the war-time Reich were at least 
enabled to find free homes elsewhere after the Allied victory. Mr Swetten- 
ham unfortunately does not deal with events under the second Soviet 
occupation — about which, indeed, our knowledge is fragmentary, though 
what we do know shows that a grim fate has befallen the Baltic peoples; 
and his book lacks an account of the complex and often stormy internal 
history of the Baltic Republics between the wars. 

JULES MENKEN. 


THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1951, by D. E. Butler (Mac- 
millan, 21s.) Mr Butler’s book, the third in the series of general election 
studies sponsored by Nuffield College, easily maintains the high standard 
of execution and dispassionate comment established by his predecessors. 
The technical analysis of the results do not to-day provide much interest, 
for past elections, like last week’s weather reports, make dull reading. It 
is rather the light shed obliquely on democratic practices that attract. 
attention. ‘Complete candour and integrity’, says Mr Butler, are not yet 
recognized as electoral assets. ‘Voters are moved with half-truths and 
wishful thoughts.’ Not that his attitude is censorious, or his tone pessimis- 
tic. For though the complexity of the issues discussed — or avoided — during 
the campaign is growing faster than the knowledge or understanding of 
the elector, no one has yet devised a less unsatisfactory way of choosing a 
government. Complacency would be at least as far off the mark. 
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The section on the election in Northern Ireland is a gem in its own set- 
ting, with its not so faint evocation of other times and places crystallized 


in the slogan, ‘Vote early and vote often.’ 
JANE DEGRAS. 


THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. C. W. Previté-Orton 
(The Cambridge University Press. Two volumes. 55s.) This book is a 
much-shortened version of the Cambridge Medieval History, produced by the 
late Professor Previté-Orton at the invitation of the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Nobody could have been better qualified for such 
an undertaking than Previté-Orton. He was one of the original editors of 
the Cambridge Medieval History and his knowledge of medieval history was 
vast: in some of his own writings he had, moreover, shown an unusual 
talent for semi-popular exposition. And if the eight massive volumes of the 
original History really had to be compressed into 1,200 pages, it must be 
admitted that he has in fact made a very creditable job of it. This remains 
true even though he was not always able to carry out his intention of 
amending the original History in the light of later research (for instance, 
in his treatment of the Humiliati of twelfth-century Lombardy and similar 
groups, which takes no account of Professor Grundmann’s revolutionary 
findings, published as long ago as 1935). And it remains true even if the 
reader, especially when straying along the less beaten tracks of medieval 
history, Scandinavian and Eastern, from time to time finds himself gasping 
beneath prolonged and chilly deluges of names and dates. 

But if the job has been done as well as could reasonably be expected it 
may still be doubted whether it was worth doing at all. There is, after all, 
no lack of reputable one- or two-volume introductions to medieval 
history. Save for its illustrations — which do include some most interesting 
examples of medieval art — this new history has little of value to offer 
which is not offered by a number of others. It does indeed offer a more 
detailed political history than most, but for this the general reader — for 
whom the work is clearly intended — is unlikely to feel grateful. The 
Cambridge Medieval History itself erred at times through the excessive length 
and detail of its political narratives, but this was largely counterbalanced 
by the admirable chapters on economic and social history by Pirenne, 
Power and Clapham, and by other chapters, some of them of great merit, 
on the cultural life of the Middle Ages: on medieval religion, superstition, 
codes of behaviour, learning, literature and art. In the process of com- 
pression these contributions have fared badly indeed; though none of 
them has been wholly neglected the general orientation of the book 
remains uninfluenced by them. As a result, this Shorter History has a 
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curiously old-fashioned air. To those — and nowadays they probably make 
up most of the potential readers of such a work — who are less interested 
in the minutiz of dynastic struggles than in the ways in which men made 
their living, the relations in which they stood to one another, their beliefs 
about the universe and their techniques for expressing them, this will 
prove — for all its conscientiousness — a frustrating book. 

NORMAN COHN. 


THE ENGLISH UTOPIA. By A. L. Morton. (London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1952, 18s.) In man’s imagination, there have been two kinds of 
earthly Paradise. First, there is Arcadia, El Dorado — the land of plenty 
and an idyllic climate - which only has to be found, to be enjoyed. 
Secondly, there is Utopia, the New Atlantis, which has to be created by 
those who would enjoy it: the social reformer’s blue-print for the ideal 
commonwealth. Often, of course, the utopian author, to add conviction 
to his picture of the perfect State, pretends that it already exists, ‘some- 
where’. 

Man’s conception of Arcadia — the earthly Paradise across the seas — 
has changed hardly at all, throughout the ages. On the other hand, the 
ideal commonwealths described by our reformers, century after century, 
reveal the influence of the social and economic circumstances in which 
their creators lived and dreamed. This relationship between changing 
reality and the successive Utopias of English literature is, precisely, Mr 
Morton’s theme. It so happens that the most fascinating item in this book 
— the complete text, in modern English, of the early fourteenth-century 
poem, The Land of Cockaygne — does not belong, strictly speaking, to 
utopian literature: Cockaygne was a natural Arcadia, rather than a 
Utopia; but no reader of The English Utopia would desire its omission 
from the volume. 

Out to sea, far west of Spain, 

Lies the land men call Cokaygne. 

No land that under heaven is, 

For wealth and goodness comes near this... . 
In Cokaygne we drink and eat 

Freely without care or sweat... . 


There is many a sweet sight, 

All is day, there is no night, 

There no quarrelling nor strife, 
There no death, but endless life. . . . 


There are rivers broad and fine 
Of oil, milk, honey and of wine; 
Water serveth there no thing 
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But for sight and for washing. 
Many fruits grow in that place 
For all delight and sweet solace. .. . 


Yet this wonder add to it — 

That geese fly roasted on the spit, 

As God’s my witness, to that spot, 
Crying out, ‘Geese, all hot, all hot!’... 


Mr Morton, after summarizing and interpreting the long succession of 
English Utopias, reaches modern times and the decision that utopian 
literature is at an end. He explains that in the past the majority of 
utopian blue-prints (even when, as was so often the case, they provided 
for a Communistic way of life) were produced by imaginative and hopeful 
members of an advancing ‘bourgeoisie’; but today the bourgeois ‘cannot 
contemplate the future with anything but despair’. In the words of 
Nicholas Berdyaeff (quoted, appropriately, by Aldous Huxley by way of 
preface to Brave New World): ‘Perhaps a new age is beginning in which 
the intellectuals and the cultured class will dream of methods of avoiding 
Utopia and of returning to a society that is not utopian, that is less 
“perfect” and more free.’ We can agree with Mr Morton that Huxley’s 
Ape and Essence and George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four are, in fact, 
‘anti-utopias’, and that if ‘the working-class and their allies’ create a real 
Utopia on earth, there will be no need for them to write utopian fantasies 
on paper; but our sense of humour will not allow us to accept, without 
just a suspicion of a smile, his suggestion that by means of the Stalin Plans 
for irrigation and afforestation the dry areas of the Soviet Union are being 


transformed in truth into a Land of Cockaygne. 
GEORGE PENDLE. 


THE SHORES OF LIGHT, by Edmund Wilson. (W. H. Allen, 255.) 
Mr Edmund Wilson is the most accomplished critic writing regularly in 
English. He has the energy almost of a Sainte-Beuve. Widely and deeply 
read in many literatures, he has a remarkable power of focusing his 
knowledge on the immediate object. He has a great expository gift. Un- 
fortunately one of the penalties of weekly or even monthly journalism is 
that it is unlikely that the subject under discussion is worth writing about 
at all. Sainte-Beuve solved this problem by re-creating the past. It is to 
Mr. Wilson’s credit that he tackles the present, but in this literary chronicle 
of the twenties and thirties one often feels that the apparatus is being 
unworthily used. One does not need a hydraulic hammer to tack down 
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a carpet, and many of the subjects of these criticisms are simply not 
worth the trouble of writing about. 

Mr Wilson says that this book was originally planned as a companion 
volume to his Classics and Commercials, a literary chronicle of the forties, 
but that it turned into something rather different — ‘a kind of panorama 
of the books and the ideas, the movements and the literary life, of a period 
that was very much livelier and had a much more exciting development 
than the war-darkened years of the forties.’ It is puzzling that so much of 
it should be so dull; or, rather, so trivial. In the end one begins to wonder 
whether even the good writers are as important as one thought. Was 
Scott Fitzgerald a genius, after all? Isn’t a lot of Hart Crane absolute 
nonsense? American critics are inclined to be solemn about American 
writers. Mr Wilson is less characteristic than most. One has to remember 
that some of these pieces were written as many as thirty years ago. For 
all his scholarliness, he was a young man with other young men, the 
contemporary of Scott Fitzgerald and John Peale Bishop at Princeton. 
He would not write now: ‘Who can read Les Fleurs du Mal, A Rebours, The 
Picture of Dorian Gray or Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads with the enthusiasm 
of their contemporaries?’ Baudelaire is greater to-day than ever. Nor 
could he have written then the delightful personal pieces, recently com- 
posed, on Christian Gauss, the Scott Fitzgeralds at home, and Edna 
St Vincent Millay, which would alone make this volume worth reading. 

Mr Wilson has matured and mellowed. These three essays are beauti- 
fully composed. The whole collection is well worth reading for its record 
of a developing mind and for its picture of the culture of ‘a recklessly 
unspecialized era, when minds and imaginations were exploring in all 
directions.’ An era when Mr Wilson found time to write a modern 
classic, Axel’s Castle. What gives weight to his most casual pronouncements 
is that they come from a man capable of the sustained intellectual effort 
of a book like To the Finland Station. We gladly forgive Mr Wilson his 
occasional tendency towards Johnsonian pontification. Incidentally, a 
delicious parody of Johnson is one of the plums of this collection. It is 
pleasant to think that it was written by the first critic to measure the 
talent of the young Ernest Hemingway. Mr Wilson is nothing if not 
various. It would be unnatural if he were not a trifle vain of his accom- © 


plishments. 
JOHN DAVENPORT. 


THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. Being the complete text of 
Trelawney’s Recollections, edited, with additions from contemporary 
sources, by J. E. Morpurgo. (The Folio Society, 17s. 6d. net.) ‘If we could 
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but make Trelawney wash his hands and speak the truth, we might make 
a gentleman of him.’ This Byron, in Greece, is reputed to have said more 
than once of his new and flamboyant friend. Certainly, Trelawney’s 
Recollections of a Younger Son owe as much to an ebullient imagination as to 
an unflagging memory. Is the same to be said of his next, and most 
important book, Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, published 
more than three decades after the events it sets out to describe? Derived 
‘partly from notes taken and letters written at the time the events occurred, 
and partly from memory’, the Recollections have an air of variegated 
authenticity through which emerges, nevertheless, a real and unmistak- 
able sense of contact with the personalities it describes. It remains an 
indispensable contribution to the study of these interlinked lives and events 
and is by no means superseded by the Records of Shelley, Byron and the 
Author which, twenty years later and half a century after the deaths at 
Spezzia and Missolonghi, sought to amend and embroider the outline of 
the original text. 

This new and handsomely produced edition of the Recollections is edited 
by Mr Morpurgo, who has already introduced to a wider reading public 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography. Leaving Trelawney’s 1858 text uncut and 
unaltered, Mr Morpurgo has sought to correct errors, fill in gaps, and 
refresh the reader’s memory, by the judicious interpolation of comments 
and references from other contemporary sources. These interpolations 
have not in themselves the value of novelty: but set in its context, each 
facet throws an additional light on the central drama. The value of 
Trelawney’s text is thereby enhanced; as is, most conveniently, the 
enlightenment of the general reader. 

Edward Trelawney knew Shelley and Byron for a few brief months 
only, and at the end of their lives; but he survived all Shelley’s friends 
and acquaintances to live on into a world whose rising young stars bore 
the names Oscar Wilde, Joseph Conrad, George Bernard Shaw ; and the 
present writer has had the pleasure of taking tea with a lady who, intro- 
duced in her youth to the aged Trelawney, could claim to have clasped in 
her own the hand which once plucked Shelley’s heart from the flames. 

BETTY MILLER. 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN. Edited by Donald Mitchell and Hans Keller. 
(Rockliff, gos.) There is a sub-title ‘a Commentary on his work from a 
group of specialists’. This is exact enough, and most of the commentary is 
valuable. Thus Boyd Neel on the Frank Bridge Variations Op II, and 
Peter Pears on the songs, both elucidate and illustrate. There are, however, 
too many specialists, and Britten’s unfinished corpus is carved into so many 
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fragments that one work alone is divided into three, ‘one bit each to you, 
Arthur Oldham, to you, Erwin Stein, and as for this third piece of Peter 
Grimes, I will do it myself’, says Hans Keller, only not in those words, for 
his own writing is never unguarded. Now it is hardly possible that Mr 
Stein and Mr Oldham should not duplicate each other, and the editors 
confess in a characteristic Preface, which makes us sympathize with their 
publisher, that a time came when they felt unable to do any more smooth- 
ing out. Those of the contributors who are very special specialists produce 
the Germano-Americano unreadable and quasi-scientific sort of musical 
writing. But those a little aloof from the Britten Cult, Imogen Holst, 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor and Lennox Berkeley, are more agreeable than 
their Editors’ two longest sections, which are the least helpful and the 
most stinging to ‘the understanding of the millions who admire Britten 
superficially’. Long and essentially frivolous comparisons between 
Britten and Mozart (yes, Mozart), angry little thrusting arguments, of 
which most readers will know neither beginning nor end, and a general 
elevation of Britten to the rank of The Great, detract from the real value 
of this book and have the opposite effects as propaganda to those which 
the devoted, zealous, pugnacious and rather silly Editors had in mind. 
FREDERICK MANNY. 


I I IRONMONGER LANE, by Donovan Dawe. (Hutchinson. tos. 6d.). Mr 
Donovan Dawe’s sub-title, ‘the story of a site in the City of London,’ 
partly explains the scope of his book, but can scarcely suggest the full 
interest of his material. The book deals not only with the written records 
but with pre-scriptive ones of a far earlier period. Although, inevitably, 
there is a long gap between the two, the evidence of the Roman remains, 
fully explained and weighed by Mr Adrian Oswald, leaves us with the 
knowledge that almost 2,000 years ago this site was occupied and, as is 
suggested by the mosaic pavement, still partly surviving, by inhabitants 
of a settled and substantial way of life. 

With the twelfth century, the historian takes over. Mr Dawes is to be 
congratulated not only on the amount of skilled research he has put into 
the book, but also, perhaps, on his luck in the diversity of his discoveries. 
After the occupancy of the site by Hagin the Jew in the thirteenth century, 
it came into direct contact with the Court, when it was allocated as the 
Wardrobe first of the Earl of Cornwall and then of the young Black 
Prince (in 1342) when the half-century of its real greatness began. Later, 
though it went through a period of decay, it was covered with ‘divers 
fair houses’ until destroyed by the Great Fire. Rebuilt, it became the 
home of prosperous City merchants, tobacconist, linen-draper, grocer, all 
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men of substance, taking their part in local government. And so, through 
a time of twilight as an unsuccessful hotel in the nineteenth century, to 
reach its present status as offices known as Selborne House - the reason’ 
for the name, dating only from 1898, is not clear — and still to show the 
ancient front of the house built by Thomas Fletcher nearly two hundred 


years ago. 


seldom show such different aspects of English domestic history, English) 
trade, and, in fact, of the English middle class. The present volume ane 
other recent publications of the same genre — one might mention Skilbecks, 
Drysalters, 1950, or No. 3 St. James’s Street, 1951 — are welcome indication 
of a recognition of the importance of work of this kind, and emphasi 
the value of the records not only of a site but of a firm or busines 


such as are, even to-day, too often destroyed. 
D. L. POWELL. 
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